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REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE MASSACHUSETTS AG- 
RICULTURAL SOCIETY AT THE BRIGHTON SHOW. 


AT a meeting of the Trustees of the Massachusetts Society for Promoting 
Agriculture, at Brighton, October 21, 1824: 

‘“‘ Voted, That the President be requested to communicate for publication, 
the remarks made by him previous to announcing the names and duties of the 
several Committees, at the Cattle Show, yesterday.” 

ATTEST, 7 
BENJ. GUILD, Assist. Rec. Secretary. 


Soon after the first establishment of this annual festival, 
the Trustees of this Society deemed it proper to excite the 
public attention by an annual Address. It seemed to be ne 

cessary to vindicate the establishment of such a celebration 
and Show, and to awaken the attention of our Farmers to 
the importance as well as to the defects of their interesting 
pursuit. Our fellow citizens, when called to any public 
meeting, have a strong desire of being amused and instructed. 
Our country, from its very constitution, its reasoning and 
thinking habits, demands on all such occasions intellectual 
exercise. No nation, if we except ancient Greece, was 
ever so much addicted to the pleasures of the understanding. 
If their taste for knowledge has not been so much refined as 


that of Greece is said to have been, it is at least as ardent. 
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We can have no public meetings without speeches, orations, 
discourses, or sermons. To be sure, it must be admitted 
that some of these productions are often of inferior merit, 
but they still serve to stimulate the almost universal relish 
for intellectual enjoyment. They are the best possible proof 
of a general thirst for knowledge. If these productions are 
sometimes indifferent, they are censured or forgotten. But 
whether good or bad, they accustom our citizens to think 
and to reason, to condemn or to praise. 

It has been found however by experience, that there is nei- 
ther the necessity, originally presumed, for such addresses up- 
on this occasion, nor the time requisite for them, consistently 
with the laborious duties of the day. It is no longer necessary 
to justify these exhibitions, since fifty millions of men in Eu- 
rope and America have sanctioned them by their adoption. 
If public opinion is any test, (and we can scarcely find a 
better in an enlightened age,) it is now settled, that these ex- 
hibitions of agricultural productions and of manufacturing 
skill are eminently useful. 

To the ancient world,—to Greece and Rome in their best 
days,—-such exhibitions were entirely unknown. How could 
it be otherwise when the Farmers were slaves, whose con- 
dition was very little better than that of the black popula- 
tion of the West India Islands? The knowledge of the ag- 
ricultural art was confined to men of wealth and letters. 
They dictated to their overseers, what course of industry 
their slaves should pursue. It is not more than half a cen- 
tury since the first experiment was made in any part of the 
world, of giving a stimulus to agricultural and mechanical 
efforts, by public Shows and Rewards. 

There are at this day nearly as many public Shows in 
France, as there are departments,—about ninety—and there 
is, once in three years, a grand national exhibition at Paris, 
the list of whose premiums fills an octavo volume of 350 
pages! What a strong proof of their supposed utility, in one 
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of the most enlightened nations of the world! England has 
not so many, but they are numerous, and quite as efficient ; 
and the United States have at this moment nearly fifty pub- 
lic exhibitions of this description. And the trustees of the 
yarious Societies embrace some of the ablest men in our 
nation, including one of the late Presidents of the United 
States and many individuals, who have held, or continue to 
hold, offices of the highest rank in the legislative and judi- 
cial departments. It is therefore to be fairly inferred, that 
they are felt, and acknowledged to be eminently useful. It 
would be absurd to suppose that so many enlightened men 
in so many nations would have favoured a plan which was of 
small utility. 

If it were needful to enter into details, we could easily 
show, that their effects have been fully as great as this uni- 
versal approbation would lead us to presume. That the 
progress of agriculture and manufactures has been more 
rapidly promoted by these exhibitions, than by all the writ- 
ings of cultivators from Cato and Cotumetta to Evetyn, 
Dunamet, and Youne. Yet we would not be understood to 
undervalue their services. The connexion between science 
and practice is much more intimate, than mere practical 
men are willing to admit, or than some of them comprehend. 
The sailor, who is placed at the helm, and guides his ship 
safely in the darkest night, is little aware that he owes to 
Goprrey, an American, the instrument, and to Newton and 
Kepter, and our own Bownrrcn, the principles, which ena- 
ble him to cross a trackless ocean with perfect certainty of 
arriving at his distant port ;—and the mechanic, stationed at 
the power-loom, has very little conception of the depth of 
knowledge, and painful research of Wart, and Arxwricnt, 
and our own Perkins, which have enabled him to accomplish 
in one hour, what, unaided, he could not have performed in 
a hundred hours. 
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Agriculture has none of these splendid achievements of 
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science to enroll. There is no short mode of making the 
earth productive, and of saving human labour. Perhaps it 
is best that none such should ever be discovered. It would 
diminish the number of persons devoted to that great and 
important art,—would of course lessen the class of citizens 
devoted to the most healthy employment; one which leads 
to the fewest temptations, and sae which necessarily provides 
in every state, a healthy, vigorous, and uncorrupted popula. 
tion. 

It would seem to my mind, I say it with diffidence, that 
no greater misfortune could happen to society, than the dis- 
covery of an art in agriculture, which should supersede the ne- 
cessity of employing a greater number of men to support and 
sustain the minority. I fully believe that the purity, freedom 
and happiness of every nation are essentially connected with 
the necessity of employing the greater number in the inno- 
cent and untempting pursuits of agriculture. Such has been 
the sentiment of poets, philosophers, and statesmen in all 
ages; and under no form of government, does it appear to 
me to be so essential, as under one so truly republican as 
our own. 

But though agriculture has not experienced any of those 
great changes, which have totally overthrown the o/d means 
of industry in the other occupations of man,—although we 
can neither plough nor sow by steam, nor by the novel com- 
binations of the mechanic powers, yet agriculture owes much, 
very much, to men of philosophical research. Agriculture 
has always been much morevof a science than our farmers 
are ready to believe. They sometimes sneer at “ book- 
learning ;? and it is precisely because they know too little of 
the history of their own art. The better they are informed, 
the higher the respect they will pay to philosophical inquiries 
into the processes of agriculture. 

Even the most common articles which the farmer raises, 
were originally introduced by theoretecal men. Who intro- 
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duced the Potato into Europe, which now furnishes subsist- 
ence to many millions of human beings? The gallant but 
unfortunate Str Watter Ratereo—a man of consummate 
genius and greal science, for the age in which helived. Who 
transplanted the Sugar cane from !ndia-—and the Coffee plant ? 
Theoretical cultivators. Who introduced the Cotton plant 
into our own country? Theoretical cultivators. That plant 
now furnishes nearly forty millions of dollars gross income 
to the peopte of the United States, and combined as it now 
i with our domestic manufactures, it may be said to be the 
greatest blessing ever bestowed on our country. Would any 
practical farmer have gone abroad in search of this valuable 
plant? Certainly not. Who introduced the Merino sheep— 
the Swedish turnip—the Mangel Wurtzel—the Millet— 
which now constitute so large a part of our productions, in 
the most improved States of our Union? 

We need notenlarge. Agriculture owes as much to Sci- 


ence as its sister arts, though its progress is necessarily more’ 


slow, and therefore less perceptible ; andit ismuch retarded 
by the jealousies and unfounded repugnance of some farmers 
to adopt any thing that is new. Within the last year we 
have seen a serious attempt to persuade us, that the English 
race of swine were little better in form than woodchucks, 
or in other words, deformed and miserable. Yet itis a well 
supported fact, that the improvement in the breed of these 
animals has been declared by the best judge in this State, 
because the largest purchaser and packer of pork, to be 
equivalent in value, to this State alone, to $100,000. The 
same illiberal, because unfounded prejudice induced this op- 
ponent to allege, that the new breeds were smaller and less 
productive, while it is a fact susceptible of positive proof, that 
their weight at the same age is from 30 to 50 per cent. 
greater ; and they have been so much more esteemed, that 
they have brought from 15 to 20 per cent. more for the same 
weight than the old races—and permit me to add also, to the 
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great gain of the purchasers, as well as sellers, for the extra 
money they paid was for consumable food, not for bone and 
offal entirely useless. 

I advert to these prejudices, and I do it in the plainest and 
simplest manner, adapted to such a subject, because it is a 
duty early and constantly to meet and repel them. This 
Society is designed to be a practical one; and our time is 
much better spent in plain, simple discussions of important 
facts, than in amusing our agricultural friends with polished 
discourses. If we do not encourage and promote sound prin- 
eiples in Agriculture, our Institution is worse than useless. It 
is a needless expense to the public. 

To recur to the value andimportance of these Shows. Ia 
what manner could we so rapidly or so certainly have brought 
home to the conviction of our farmers, the decided superi- 
ority of the fleeces of the Spanish sheep, as by contrasting 
them side by side with our races. To theoretical cultiva- 
tors,—to Humpurey and to Livineston,—we owe their 
first introduction into the country. ‘To the former, this So- 
ciety at once voted its Gold Medal, though he was not a citi- 
zen of this State, and though this State had not then derived 
any peculiar benefit from their introduction. A strong ex- 
ample of public spirit in our predecessors, most of whom are 
gone. 

Some years after, this Society, finding that the progress of 
ihis valuable race was slow, offered liberal and expensive 
premiums for the introduction of other individuals of the 
breed. The immediate effect was, the importation of nu- 
merous flocks at once ; and our country has thus gained, what 
it would be difficult to estimate, and what otherwise it might 
not have gained for half acentury. If we have the patience, 
skill, and care of the Saxon farmers, we may in another half 
century add to the value of our products (including the pro- 
fits on manufacturing the wool) perhaps a million of doliars 
annually to the income of New England. 
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But it is not simply in these plain and obvious particulars, 
clearly and indisputably produced by public encouragement, 
that we found our opinion of the value of these Shows. It 
is in the regular, manifest improvement of all descrip- 
tions of domestic animals from year to year. When Far- 
mers are willing to pay five dollars for a cross, with a fine im- 
ported animal, they will take better care of the progeny ; and 
if it produced no other effect than this, the value of this ex- 
citement would be incalculably great. In short, is it possi- 
ble, that in a free and enlightened country, when the minds 
of men are excited and turned to the improvement of their 
past practices in any one art, by all the motives which influ- 
ence human action,——by self-interest, emulation, desire of 
public notice, that no valuable effects will follow from such 
an excitement ? 

If it were so, it would show that we had arrived to the 
highest degree of perfection before, or that the same causes 
operating in the agricultural art, are incapable of producing 
the same effects, which are daily under our eyes produced in 
all the other arts. 

If a man had been told, only twenty years since, that a 
single manufacturing company could turn out two millions of 
yards of cotton cloth, of a quality far superior to those pro- 
duced by the successors of ArKwriaut, and (under the dis- 
advantage of -higher prices of labour) could afford to under- 
sell the British manufacturer in foreign markets, (regard be- 
ing had to value as well as price) it would have been thought 
absurd and incredible. I own that 1 was one who then 
deemed it such,—-to my great personal loss. 

We can show—our records will prove—that our progress 
in Agriculture bas been full as extraordinary. This Society 
put forth, 20 years sincg, a set of queries to farmers in vari- 
ous parts of the state, touching every branch of farming, and 
the quantities produced of every description of agricultural 
products. ‘The answers are in print, and are most valuable 
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documents. These replies, compared with the present state 
of agriculture, will prove, that the advancement in that art 
has been inconceiveably great. The highest crops of pota. 
toes were then stated at 200 bushels. We have eranted not 
one, but many premiums—not to one part of the State, but 
to many portions of it, for the raising of from 400 to 600 
bushels per acre. ‘The highest quantity of corn raised upon 
the acre was formerly stated to be from 40 to 46 bushels, 
We have had aimost innumerable claims for the production 
of from 65 to 116 bushels. 

{ am aware of the objections urged, that there may have 
been over estimates, and that these crops cost too much. 
Make what allowance you please for over estimates, (and 
they are always made under oath)—-allow what you choose 
for the extra expense of producing great crops, yet they are 
proofs of zeal and imtelligence, and they go far to convince 
the farmers, that one field well cultivated is better than two 
negligently managed. 





What shall we then say as to crops entirely unknown as 
general crops only twenty years since? ‘The mangel wurtzel, 
the carrot, the Swedish turnip, the common turnip, the com- 
mon beet? ‘l'hese are the greatest triumphs of agricultural 
improvement in our country; no longer starving our cattle 
on the scanty and miserable produce of neglected and un- 
drained meadows; on food, which might well suit with In- 
dian ignorance and indolence, we have learned to store our 
cellars with rich supplies for our milch cows, oxen and 
sheep. No country has ever exhibited a more rapid im- 
provement in these particulars. We have not yet exten- 
sively adopted the system of rotation in crops. That is still 
to come, and will inevitably follow the present excellent 
practice of raising with care, roots for winter fodder. 

As to Horticulture, the field is newly explored. Froma 
barren wilderness it has become a fertile garden. In my 
short space of residence in thts mutable world, | remember 
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: when the Mayduke and the sour Kentish Cherry could alone st 
: be seen in our market; and there is not now a market on . iL ' 

earth, better supplied than ours with every variety of the oni 
: most delicious cherries. I remember when our strawber- Has 
ries were only gathered from the grass fields. 1 recollect tbh 
the first boxes of cultivated strawberries ever sent to Boston e 
| market ; they are now in profusion, and of excellent qua- 
| lity, but still susceptible of vast improvement. Who ever 
! | heard of an English or Dutch gooseberry, or raspberry at 
market, 25 years since? The Geniting, Cattern, Minot, 
and Iron Pears, some of them execrable, were often seen, Piet 
but not a single delicious variety was known out of the gar- mM i 
dens of the rich connoisseur. ‘There never was a more er: 
rapid progress in any country than that which we have made + 
in Horticulture, and yet there is no one point in which we os ‘ 
are so defective; I hope and believe, however, that we shall 
soon supply this defect. 


REPORT NO, Ie anne 


Tue Committee on Fat Cattle, Bulls, and Bull Calves, 
beg leave to report, that it was with much regret, they pre- 
ceived but one competitor for the premiums for fat cattle. | 
It is indeed extraordinary, that in this grazing State, and in iF 


a market so well supplied as that of Boston with the choicest 14 i 
beef, such a case should ever occur. We are persuaded, eet 
that it arose from a general but very erroneous impression, bd: 


which we have taken all the pains in our power to eradicate, 
that our premiums are given to the heaviest animals, and that ae 
it is yain to compete where it is known, that very extraor- iy, eet 
dinary animals are to be sent. It was probably well known 1 
tov the Western Graziers, that the two fine cattle from ‘ 
Shrewsbury were to be offered, and they presumed that 


they would carry the two first premiums.—Nothing could be Gta s 
Vol. VIII. — i Lead 
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more erroneous than this opinion, and it is an error of great 
moment to the interests of agriculture.—Let it then here. 
after be distinctly understood, that we have repeatedly 
granted premiums for fat cattle weighing 1800 pounds to the 
exclusion of others on the field which weighed 2000 and up. 
wards. Our principles are, to give the premium for fat cat- 
tle not to weight only, but upon a combined consideration of 
form, aptitude to acquire flesh, distribution of that flesh in 
the parts which are most valuable for food, and smallness of 
offal. We take into consideration also, the mode of feeding, 
Other things equal, we give the preference to those which 
have been worked till within a short period before they are 
offered. We undertake to say, that a fine fat heifer weighing 
1000 or 1100 pounds—or a fine steer of equal weight, whose 
forms were beautiful, whose flesh was profitable, and whose 
cost of fattening had been small, would have stood a fair 
chance of gaining one of the premiums against these fine 
large sized cattle. The real object of Agricultural Societies 
is, as it ought to be, to encourage the most profitable and 
least expensive mode of preparing fat cattle for market. 

Having made these remarks, we owe it to the excellent 
farmer, who obtained the prizes to say, that his oxen were 
of the first class, as to form, and useful flesh, and tallow. 
They were excellent, and would be distinguished at any show 
in any country. ‘To the honour of the candidate we would 
remark, that they were raised by himself, and were a fair 
sample of his own stock. 

Although no one entered the lists with him, yet he ought 
not to suffer from this cause, because they were animals 
which fully deserved a prize. 

We award therefore to Seth Wyman of Shrewsbury, the 
first premium of 25 dollars for his yellow ox, weighing 2452 
pounds at 7 years old. | 

And the second premium of 20 dollars to the same person 
for his brown ox of the same age, weighing 2469 pounds. 
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in this case, it will be observed, that we preferred the small- 
est ox, and we have no doubt the butchers and consumers 
will prefer him. 

We now come to the consideration of a-part of our exhi- 
bition in which it is very difficult for the Committee to say 
whether pleasure or pain predominates or prevails. The 
pleasure regards the public, the pain themselves. It was 
truly grateful to those of us who have looked forward, as we 
have done, to the rapid improvement of our stock, to hear 
all our numerous visitors—many from our own state, others 
from neighbouring, and distant states—and others from 
Europe, speak in terms of the highest commendation of the 
exhibition of our bulls, and their young progeny, male and 
female. Out of thirteen bulls on the field, there was not 
one which could be called ordinary. ‘These Shows have 
utterly banished that race of thick necked, and lean 
quartered animals, of great but bad proportions, which used 
to be sent to them, because they were much thought of in a 
remote circle. On this occasion the bulls were very fine, 
and the difficulty of selection was of course increased. ‘To 
decide between two animals of the finest proportions is of 
course embarrassing, and it is very possible, that no other 
three persons would select precisely the same three ani- 
mals. One fine point would strike one individual, and 
another would make an impression on a second. ‘There is 
however one satisfaction in such a case, that you are sure 
the choice must fall on a good one. The experienced 
farmers who were associated with me, to my certain know- 
ledge, anxiously’ examined every animal. I have been often 
associated with them, and it is but just praise to say of 
them, that more candid and more upright men could not 
be appointed to perform such an embarrassing duty. With 
these necessary and proper explanations, the Committee 
award the premium of 30 dollars for the best Bull, to 
Benjamin Harrington, of Princeton, 18 months old, of the 
Holderness and native breed. 
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The second premium of 20 dollars,’ to John M‘intyre 
of Needham, for his bull, 2 years old, of a native breed, 
from Westminster, called very improperly the Yorkshire 
breed. ‘There is, we believe, no colour for this appellation, 
It is a small breed, existing in that part of Worcester 
county, most remarkable for the delicacy of its limbs— 
the roundness of its carcase——its disposition to fatten, and 
especially the almost unnatural size of its hind quarters, 
I cannot withhold my personal doubts, about the utility of 
propagating, too extensively, a race so very small. It is 
remarkable, that they preserve these characters and marks 
in whatever quarter of the country they appear. There 
was a beautiful bull of Mr. Boylston’s, of Princeton, of the 
' same breed, and another of the same race of H. G. But- 
trick, of Westminster, a town, from which the first bull of 
this race was several years since, sent to our Show. 

The 3d premium of ten dollars was awarded to the Hon. 
William Gray, for a beautiful bull by Coelebs out of an im- 
ported cow, remarkable for the quantity of milk she gave. 
It was stated by the attendant who exhibited, that his dam 
had given from 20 to 30 quarts per day. It is well known, 
that she is very much distinguished as a milch cow. 

There were many other extraordinary bulls; a very beau- 
tiful one exhibited by the Hon. Bezaleel Taft, of Uxbridge. 
A fine and beautiful bull exhibited by Mr. Watson of 
Princeton, of the same Yorkshire breed, which we should 
prefer to call the Westminster breed, being satisfied that it is 
purely native. 

Dr. Chaplin exhibited a fine bull (Commodore) from 
Holderness and Fill Pail, shewing a marked resemblance 
to one ancestor as to colour, and the other as to form. 

There was a noble bull presented by George Spurr, from 
Ceeiebs, but he did not shew the finest points of his sire. 

There was an excellent bull from Denton, exhibited by 
J. W. Hubbard, Esq. of Worcester. 


There were difficulties, though not so embarrassing, 4$ 
to bull calves. 
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We award the premium of 15 dollars for the best bull 
calf to Nathan Nichols, of Malden, from Ccelebs. 

The second premium for the next best bull calf, of ten 
dollars,'to Nathan Peirson, of West Newbury—3 a 
3.Fill Pail—and 4 Native. 

The third premium to the Hon. John Welles, 5 dollars 
for a bull calf. from Holderness, Coelebs, from Bakewell. 

We ought to observe that Mr. Welles exhibited a fine 
pair of twins, a bull calf and heifer, from Coelebs out of 
a Bakewell cow, and one or two other fine heifers, of 
which, being Chairman of the Committee on that descrip- 
tion of Stock, he could take no notice. 

Mr. Prince presented a beautiful bull calf La Fayette, be- 
ing almost wholly of French breed, Alderney and Norman. 
This race is not remarkable for flesh, but valuable for 
milk. 

On the whole, it must be obvious, that Ccelebs has 
done much towards the amelioration of our cattle. His 
progeny are certainly fine. If Denton and Holderness do 
not exhibit as many at the Brighton Show, it may be, and 
probably is, owing to their location. It is too far to send 
them. Yet a Holderness, it will be seen carried the first 
premium, and neither of the Committee who decided, knew 
of what breed he was. This suggests to me the propriety of 
concealing the breed of the animals offered, till after the 
decision. 

The animals presented by Admiral Sir Isaac Coffin were 
exhibited together. None of them except Admiral have 
yet had progeny. One of his calves, now owned by Mr. 
Derby, of Salem, gives us a right to expect, that he will be 
a most valuable addition to our stock. 

The Herefordshire breed sent by Sir Isaac Cofiin, is 
highly esteemed. It is certain that the heifer of that breed 
sent Admiral ‘Coffin, is one of the most beautiful animals 
ever exhibited at our Shows. 
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Mr. Prince exhibited a North Devon Bull, probably of the 
same race with those which received so much praise from 
the Worcester county Society. On the whole, we have 
every reason to believe that we are in a fair way to improve 
our own native breed, not only by selecting the best of them, 
but by the propagation of those which have been most ap- 
proved in Europe. We repeat what we have often urged on 
this occasion, that more is to be expected from excited 
attention to the improvement of our own stock than from 
importation. 


JOHN LOWELL, Chairman. 


Notre.—F rom haste and indisposition, we omitted to notice 
several fine animals sent for exhibition only. If designed, 
this omission would have been unpardonable, since the So- 
ciety and the public are much indebted to gentlemen, who, 
at their own expense, send fine objects, whether of nature or 
art, in order to increase the interest of our Show. 

Gorham Parsous, Esq. exhibited the fine Alderney Bull, 
given to the Society by Mr. Hubbard, and bought by Mr. 
Parsons of the Society. He is much improved, and is a fine 
specimen of this valuable race. He exhibited also another 
fine bull and heifer of his own raising. 

Col. Jacques, with his accustomed zeal exhibited Ceelebs, 
Yankee, and several other of that fine race, who are always 
sure to attract attention. 

John Prince, Esq. exhibited a fine calf from Admiral, 
shewing that his stock are full worthy of the reputation of 
the Teeswater race. 

There was a most beautiful bull of the same race import- 


ed by George Lyman, Esq. and sent fer exhibition. We 
could not perceive that he was inferior in any point to the 
best of the breed. It is quite possible, that we may still have 
overlooked some which ought to have been noticed, but we 
trust that the confusion of the day, and the attention we are 
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obliged to show to strangers who are introduced to the So- 
ciety, will be admitted as a sufficient excuse. 


6 pa ee 


REPORT NO. fl. 


Tue Committee on the subject of Agricultural Implements 
and Inventions, Report :--That six cast steel Hoes were en- 
tered by Z. and F. Bisbee, of East Bridgewater, in the 
county of Bristol. ‘The invention consists principally in the 
eye of the hoe, which passes through the plate of it, and is 
rivetted all round, instead of on two or three sides, as in the 
common hoe. ‘This conformation gives many advantages as 
from inspection is apparent. Their cost is seventy-five 
cents. Mr. Bisbee produced certificates that they had been 
used and approved by practical farmers, and were consider- 
ed cheap, compared with other hoes, at that price. Con- 
sidering the importance of the instrument, and the apparent 
utility of the improvement, the committee recommend a 
premium of $10. 

An iron Bit Stock was entered for premium, by Eleazer 
Smith, of Walpole, in the county of Norfolk. The instru- 
ment exhibited was extremely well finished, and displayed 
great ingenuity and excellence of workmanship. Its advan- 
tages were stated to be—that, being of iron, it was less 
likely to be twisted off by hard service—-that the end of the 
stock, where it turns, is of tempered steel, to prevent wear 
by using; turning on a centre and neck of hardened steel ; 
enclosed by a sort of box of iron, screwed together, so as to 
contain oil and a piece of iron, called the breast piece, which 
is applied to the breast or hand, in using, and which contains 
a screw of steel, for the centre to turn upon; the otber end 
of this centre or stem is all of steel, and let into the stock by 
a square hole through it, with a nut counter sunk, so as to 
fasten that part together—the object aimed at being dura- 
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bility, ease of repair, handy use, and preservation of the oil, 
All these advantages, the committee apprehend, the inventor 
has effected ; and if, as he states, it may be afforded to be 
made for five dollars, and even cheaper than English steel 
bit stocks, it is a valuable improvement. Under all circum. 
stances, the committee would have awarded in this case a 
premium, had it been an agricultural implement. 

Mr. Joseph R. Newell, of Boston, presented also for pre- 
mium two Straw Cutting Machines, invented by Charles 
Willis, the one with a vertical,- the other with a horizontal 
wheel. The principles of the alleged improvement were 
the same, except so far as was necessary to accommodate 
the work to the different position of the wheels. 

The committee are decidedly of opinion, from the inspec- 
tion they have given of the machine with the horizontal wheel, 
that it is preferable to the other, and indeed to any other 
they have before examined or seen, in point of facility of 
working and strength of construction, although it wants the 
power of regulating at will the length of feed, which is effect- 
ed by Mr. Safford’s machine, to be next described. The 
cost of this machine is stated. to be from twenty to forty dol- 
lars. ‘The committee recommend a premium of $15. 

Mr. Noah Safford, of Springfield, Vermont, also entered 
an improved Straw Cutter for premium. The principal ad- 
vantage of this machine over the preceding, was in the 
power of regulating the length of straw or hay to be cut at 
pleasure, by means of cogs of different diameters. 

All these machines had very satisfactory recommenda- 
tions ; and although the preference given to Willis’ machine, 
with the horizontal wheel, was decisive with the committee, 
yet the circumstance stated relative to Safford’s machine, 
they considered as an unquestionable improvement; and 
combined with that of Willis’, would approximate to a very 
perfect instrument. 


Considering the great zeal and labour Mr. Safford has ex- 
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M 
hibited in improving this instrument, and his success, the ‘ 
committee recommend a premium to be awarded to him of | 
$10. | | 
Josiah Jaquith, of Brunswick, State of Maine, entered for 
premium a Corn Sheller, of a new construction,—consisting 
of a cylinder of cast iron, fourteen inches in heighth, with a 
perpendicular shaft passing through it and terminating in a 
centre point at the bottom. The cylinder is ribbed at equal | 
distances, set in motion by a cradle, and the operation oe 
greatly facilitated by a horizontal balance wheel. It did its 
work very perfectly, and the committee have no question in 
giving it a decided preference over any other before exhibit- Peat 
ed. Its price is twenty-five dollars. And they recommend 

a premium of $10. 
Mr. Jaquith also presented the same Threshing Machine, 
which was approved and to which a premium was granted 
the last year, on condition of his producing the requisite cer- 
tificates. ‘The committee however do not deem that the 
certificates adduced amount to such an evidence of use by 
. [ag practical farmers as their rules require. Whenever such 


evidence be adduced, if within six months, Mr. Jaquith will ae uf 
be entitled to a premium of $20. ner. 
| An improvement on the Ox Yoke was entered by John i aa! 
Mears, of Dorchester, county of Norfolk, with certificates of ak i 
its being used and approved by practical farmers. ‘The im- ma a 
provement consists in a better adaptation of the form of the ie 


yoke to the neck of the beast, giving it a greater bearing by 
a sort of lip, on the back of the yoke, which can only work 


one way—and also in a greater extension of the bed and tips baie i 
; of the yoke so as to receive the bow into a bearing of six ms | 
' inches instead of two, as in common yokes. Although the ‘ 

1 alteration is very simple, yet in the opinion of your commit- 

y tee it is very important, considering the incumbent duty of b 


every farmer to consult the ease and convenience of this 
Vol. VIII. | 29 
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useful animal in performing his work. The committee 
therefore recommend a premium of $5. 

Messrs. Trumbull and Boynton, of Northampton, county 
of Hampshire, presented for examination and premium a 
Power Loom; an instrument of their invention, and which 
has already been admitted with great success in several of 
our most flourishing manufactories ; weaving broadcloths 
as fine and cheaper than any other species of loom. The 
utility of this invention is unquestionable. The committee 
however do not deem it entitled to a premium, within the 
scope of their authority. Were it otherwise, they should 
award any premium in their power. 

John Bicknall, of Buckfield, presented for premium a ma- 
chine for grinding plaster, corn, or grain of any kind. This. 
is a patented instrument, and its character may be best un- 
derstood by the tenor of the specification of the patent, 
which is annexed, marked B, with certificates of its practical 
application. 

Although the model presented would grind plaster tho- 
roughly into the state of meal, yet as it was necessary that it 
should be reduced into the size of a nutmeg in order to pass: 
into this model, the committee did not think they could 
award the premium offered for the best machine for pulve- 
rizing plaster. ‘They cannot doubt, however, that it is capa- 
ble of being improved so as to. effect that purpose on plaster, 
m its usual state. 

The model of this mill, and the evidence of its utility, 
Show many and great advantages, and may, it is apprehend- 
ed, ultimate in a change of the mode of grinding. The 
power used being, from the nature of the machinery, so 
much less than that used in mills of the ordinary construc- 
tion. ‘The committee deem the invention entitled to a pre- 
mium of $20. 

Mr. Joseph R. Newell also presented a very excellent 
plough, constructed by Charles Howard, of Hingham. The 
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committee cannot doubt that it is a very fine plough; and, 
judging from its form and workmanship, inferior to no other. 
Your committee do not cenceive, however, that it can be 
entitled to a premium, from any particular. characteristic in- 
| vention. 
Two species of improvements in the mode of fastening a 
window blinds were exhibited by Mr. Charles Willis and by ; 
Mr. John M. Dearborn. The committee could not hesitate | 
in giving that of Mr. Charles Willis the preference. Both, ee 
however, they consider useful improvements. rare 
Mr. Dearborn also presented a new constructed bedstead, 
which takes asunder with great facility, and seemed less ex- 
posed to harbour vermin than those of the usual construc- 
tion. Your committee, however, have not deemed either of 2 
these last inventions as entitled to more than a respectful oe 
notice, they not being in any sense agricultural implements. ba 
All which is submitted by order of the committee. 
JOSIAH QUINCY, Chairman. 
Brighton, Oct. 21, 1824. 


REPORT NO. Ill. ve 


Tue Committee “On Cows, Heifers, Sheep, Swine, and 
imported Sheep,” consisting of Messrs. John Welles, ‘Timo- e 
thy Walker of Charlestown, and Abner Wheeler of Framing- i ri 
ham, Report : ea 

That the Cows presented for premium, though several of ' 
them fine animals, were not yet in such number, nor some of pe 
them of such properties, as, in the opinion of the committee, ity 
the country can exhibit. Something more seems due to the eet 
liberal encouragement offered by the Society, as well as to Poe 
that unquestionable state of improvement, which has taken i 
place in our Cattle. Our farmers must recollect, that upon 
their zeal and cooperation in a display of fine animals, the 
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ui’'ity, effect, and character of Agricultural Associations 

must, in a great degree, depend. Their spirit must there. 

fore be relied on, in prospective, that when -their aid is 
needed, they will not hold back, from fear of disappoint. 
ment, or any other motive, from what is due to their own 
reputation, that of their friends and associates, or to the 

State, whose liberality and encouragement is generously im- 

parted. 

From the number of Milch Cows presented, your com. 
mittee award the several premiums, as follows : 

To Luke Fisk, Esq. of Waltham, for a fine Native Cow, 
8 years old, - - - - - $30 
Satisfactory evidence was offered that from this Cow was 

made twelve pounds of butter per week. | 

To Jacob W. Watson, of Princeton, for his Milch Cow, 

6 years old, of native breed, > - - $20 

Satisfactory evidence was given of her having given 
over 18 quarts a day ; her Calf, from Denton, at her side, in 
fine flesh and of good promise. 

One half of the third premium to the Rev. Samuel Rip- 
ley, of Waltham, for his Cow, of native stock, $7 50 
In the winter season, this Cow afforded an average of 

nearly seven pounds of butter per week. It was to be re- 

gretted, that in a more favourable season, and when her 
milk was of much greater quantity, from its use in the family, 
no examination was made. 

To Isaac Bemis, of Watertown, for his Native Cow, 
the other half of the third premium, - $7. 50 


This animal was of good appearance, and her excellence 
as a Milch Cow was well supported. 


MILCH HEIFERS. 


To Mark Vose, of Watertown, for his Heifer, one quar- 
ter Coelebs, the first premium, - - $15 


Her properties for milk were promising, and her form very 
good. 
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To J. A. Cunningham, of Dorchester, for his Heifer, 

the second premium, - - - - $10 

The dam of the Bakewell breed—the sire a half blood 
from Coelebs. This was a fine animal. 

For Heifers not having had a calf: 
To Benjamin Harrington, of Princetown, for his Heifer, 

16 months old, from Holderness, weighing 1096 Ibs. 

the first premium, - - - - - $12 
To David Wait, of Charlestown, for a half blood heifer, 

from Coelebs, the second premium, - $10 
To Jacob W. Watson, of Princeton, for his heifer of 

native stock, 18 months old, the third premium, “'s 
To John Ellis, of Brighton, for his heifer, 1 year old, 

the dam of native breed, the sire, Holderness, the 

fourth premium, - ° - - 6 

Your committee were particularly gratified with the stock 
presented for exhibition only. That sent to the Society by 
the liberality of Sir Isaac Coffin, as well as that shewn by 
Mr. Heard, Mr. Parsons, Major Jaquith, Mr. Pierce and 
others, was an interesting addition to the Cattle Show. 


MERIN@G SHEEP. 


Only one flock of Merino Sheep were presented for exhi- 
bition, and your committee have to lament, that this species 
of animal, which has surmounted prejudice, and is so useful, 
important, and indispensable to our manufactures, should be 
so feebly and insufficiently represented, notwithstanding the 
expense and public spirit with which it has béen introduced. 
There can be no doubt that the extension of this race will 
follow, to which our climate appears well suited. Bat much 
of their improvement will depend on such comparisons and 


general knowledge as is derived from an aunual exhibition, » 


and an assemblage of farmers who take an interest in this 
stock. It would indeed be a source of regret if the liberal 
premiums offered by the Agricultural Society of Massachu- 
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_ setts, with the best motives, should fail to produce stronger 
evidences of the multiplication and improvement of this race. 
The committee award the first premium to Joseph Bar- 
rett, Bsq. of Concord, - - - - $20 
Major Barrett produced a Saxon imported Ewe with his 
flock, and the latter did not suffer by comparison. 
For the second premium on sheep there was no claimant. 
The first premium for a Merino Ram, and the second pre- 
mium for ditto, were not awarded The committee thought 
that those exhibited did not deserve them. 


SWINE. 


Boars.—The committee award the first premium to 
John H. Loring, of Groton, for his boar, 54 months 
old, - - - : : - $12 

Second do. to Silas Dadley, of Sutton, for his boar, 8 
months old, - . . - wig 

Third do. to James Lovell, of Newton, for his Boar. 5 
Sows.—~The first premium to S. W. Pomeroy, Esq. - 12 

The second do. to Luke Fisk, Esq. - - 

The third do. to Silas Dudley, - - 

For Pigs.—The first premium to Adam Morse, 

Half the second do. to Isaac Miles, of Brighton, 

The other half do. to Abiel Wheeler, of Concord. 

Some Pigs sent by Mr. Manners, the British consul, for 
exhibition only, were very much admired. 

Your Committee are aware of the desire of the Massachu- 
setts Agricultu¥al Society, to promote the interests of Agri- 
culture and Manufactures, to which they devote themselves, 
and not only their own funds, but those afforded by a liberal 
and enlightened Legislature; and they trust that the well 
‘informed Agriculturists and Manufacturers of the State, will 
not fail to second these views. 

On the whole, a constant improvement is yearly to be 
seen. But more and better evidence might be afforded, to 
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gratify those who delight in these proofs of the increasing 
prosperity of the country; and your committee are persuad- 
ed, that to produce this desirable effect, the public attention 
will not be appealed to in vain. 
Per order, 
JOHN WELLES, Chairman. 
Brighton, Oct. 21, 1824. 


— 


REPORT NO. IVe 


The Committee on Manufactures award— 
For Broadcloth--the first premium, to Slater & How- 


ard, of Dudley, $20 
The second to the Bellingham Cotton and Woollen Man- 
ufactory, 15 


Two specimens of Black Cloth from the Saxon Factory at 
Framingham, were offered for exhibition only. It was con- 
sidered a very beautiful specimen of Cloth. 

For Household Cloth—the first premium to George M. 
Barrett, of Concerd, 12 
The second to Oliver Moore, of West Boylston, 8 

There were five entries of Household Cloth, some of 
which would not discredit a professed manufacturer. 

For Cassimeres—the first premium toSlater & Howard, 12 

The specimens offered by them were of very uncommon 
excellence. 

For double milled Kersey—the second premium to 


Tristram Little, of Newbury, 8 
for Satinets—the first premium to Seth Bemis & Co. 

of Watertown, 8 
‘The second to Trueman Clark & C®&, of Walpole, 5 


The Satinet presented by John Sampson of Plympton, 
would have been entitled to the second premium, had it 
been entered in season. 
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For Flannels of Household Manufacture—the first pre- 
mium to Theodore Lyman, of Northampton, for a 
very beautiful specimen, $10 

The second to Elizabeth Jay, of New Braintree, 7 

The coloured Flannels offered by the Ware Manufactur- 
ing Company for exhibition only, were thought very credita- 
ble to the company, and the colours uncommonly good. 
They were woven in water looms. 

There were two pieces of White Flannel from the Ames. 
bury Flannel Manufacturing Company, one of them woven 
by water power, which ts supposed to save half the expense 
of weaving by hand. The use of water power for the manu- 
facture of flannel is said, on respectable authority, not to 
have been yet commenced in Great Britain, and is an Ameri- 
can invention. The Amesbury Flannels rival the best im- 
ported flannels. 

For Carpeting—the first premium to Mrs. Gideon De- 
lano, of New Braintree, $15 

The second to Mrs. Levi Goodale of West Boylston, 

For Blankets—the second premium to Mrs. Cyrus Hub- 
bard of Concord, 4 

Mr. John Hunter exhibited the best specimen of Blan- 
keting, of a very superiour quality. The article not being 
made up into blankets as required by the rule, the committee 
were unable to give him a premium. 

For Diaper—the first premium to Mrs. John Hunter, of 
New Braintree, for the best wide Diaper, $10 

The second premium for wide Diaper to Mrs. Leah 
Coburn of Dracut, 

For Linen Sheeting—the first premium to Mrs. Gideon 
Delano, of New Braintree, 

The second to John Tower, of Cummington. 

For Sewing Silk—the second premium to Emily Fitch 
of Hopkinton, 

There was no specimen entitled to the first premium. 
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The tables were covered, as in past years, with a variety 
of substantial fabrics and fancy articles, not objects of spe- 
cific premium. ‘The committee recommend that the follow- 
ing sums be given as gratuities : 

To Mary Stearns, of Waltham, for a Coverlet, $3 


To Mary B. Withington, of Dorchester, for a Counter- 
pane, 3 


To Jane D. Grant, of Wrentham, for an imitation Leg- 


horn Bounet, 4 
: ‘To Maria Hartwell, of Shirley, for do. 4 
| To Hannah Carpenter, of Norton, for a Dunstable 

Straw Bonnet, 4 
| To Elizabeth Hapgood, of Marlboro’, for a Straw Hat, 3 
: To Lucy Ann Howe, of Hopkinton, for Needle Work, 2 


To the Misses Wheelers, of Worcester, for a Specimen 
of Artificial Flowers, 2 
To Percy Cobb, of New Braintree, for an imitation of 
English Cassimere Shawls—-a new manufacture in 


this country, 4 
Toa young lady at Brighton, for a specimen of Silk ete 
, Buttons and Frogs, equal to any ever imported, 3 bi i 
To Naomi Abbot, of Boston, for a Lace Veil, 2 , 
To Charlotte Brown, of Wrentham, for Artificial Flowers, 2 ee 
To Emily Francis, Harriet Josephine and William Jones, . al 
and Frederick Augustus Fisk, for specimens of Ar- Fi je | 
tificial Flowers, $1 each, 4 | 
) To Miss Hannah M. Johnson, for a specimen of Silk 
Buttons and Frogs, and a Lace Veil, &c. 2 
To Elizabeth P. Parsons, of North Yarmouth, for a 
Leghorn Bonnet, 4 
; To Mr. Battel, of Dover, for a specimen of Whip i 
: Lashes, of a very superiour quality, 2 a 
To Prudence Howe Carter, of Leominster, for fine knit ie 
3 Socks, 3 


To Triphena Smith, of Lincoln, for fine knit Stockings, 3 
Vol. VII. 30 
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To Lucy Sprague of Bridgewater, for Worsted knit 
Stockings, 

To Miss H. Green, of Lincoln, for a specimen of Cricket 
Coverings, 

To Hannah Flint, of Lincoln, for Worsted Stockings, 

To M. B. and C. L. Scott, of Boston, pupils at the 
Academy of Misses M. A. & S. Clark, for a beau- 
tiful Hearth Rug, 

To Mary Manning, of Charlestown, for a Hearth Rug, 

To Abigail Pomeroy, of Watertown, for a Hearth Rug, 

To Sarah Robinson, of Newton, for a patch work Car- 
pet, 

To Patty Spaulding, of Natick, for a Hearth Rug, 

To Ann Dalrymple, of Marlboro’, for Dunstable Straw, 
and imitation Leghorn Bonnets, 8 

Many others are deserving of respectful mention for the 
excellence of the articles of manufacture exhibited by them. 
Some of them probably do not expect a gratuity in money, 
and as respects all not otherwise noticed, the committee 
hope that an acknowledgment of their merit will be a satis- 
factory reward. 

The specimens of Letter Paper and Folio Post exhibited 
by Andrew J. Allen, and manufactured at Leominster, were 
of excellent quality. 

Several reams of Foolscap Paper, by Edward Curtis, of 
Pepperell, were also excellent. 

The samples of Men’s Hat’s exhibited by J. M. Peck, of 
Boston, were in every respect of the best quality. 

A specimen of Carpeting presented by Mary Robinson, of 
Worcester, Elijah Wood, of Concord, and Mrs. Flagg, 
were good fabrics, and creditable to the makers. 

A Knit Carpet, made by Elizabeth Prescott, of Boston, is 
deserving of mention, as evidence of very commendable in- 
dustry. 


Two pieces of Bed Ticking by Samuel Slater, of Oxford, 
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were equal, if not superior to any of similar fabric in use in 
this country, whether imported or domestic. 

, The Lead Pencils exhibited by J. Thorough & Co. were 
superior to any specimens exhibited in past years. 

The various articles manufactured from the milk weed, 
the Boots and Shoes presented by Abel Moore, of Concord, 
and many other small parcels of fancy fabrics not before no- 
ticed, were very creditable to those who exhibited them, 
and added much to the respectability of the Show. 

The committee noticed a beautiful imitation Leghorn Bon- 
net, by Miss Selina Parker, of Fitzwilliam, N. H. sent to en- 
rich the Show.—Also, samples of double gilt and single gilt 
Buttons, made at Waterbury, in the State of Cougnecticut, by 
4. Benedick, having every appearance of the best quality of 
imported buttons. 

RICHARD SULLIVAN, Chairman. 
JOHN TAPPAN, 

E. TUCKERMAN, 

JOHN LEMIST. 


REPORT NO. Ve 


Tue Committee on Agricultural Experiments, to whom 
was also committed the inspection of sundry articles of Manu- 
facture, for which premiums were offered, Report :—That. 
five parcels of Cheese, of more than one year old, and thir- 
teen parcels of new Cheese, were offered for the Society’s 
premiums, all of it from New Braintree, in the County of 
Worcester, a town for several years past, much noted for 
making and sending excellent Cheese to market--that of- 
fered for premium the present year, although apparently 
well made, yet. for the most part is destitute of that rich and 
fine flavour necessary to constitute the best cheese for the 
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table ;—an unpleasant taste was perceiveable in’some of the 
cheeses, which perhaps may be attributed to the food of the 
cows. Of the old cheese, that from the dairy of Mr. Job 
Rainger, was considered by your Committee to be the best, 
and is entitled to the premium of ten dollars—that from the 
dairy of Mr. Elisha Matthews, the next best, and is entitled 
to the premium of five dollars. Of the new cheese, that from 
ghe dairy of Mr Samuel Mixter, was adjudged to be the best, 
and is entitled to the premium of ten dollars—-that from the 
dairy of Mr. John P. Nye, the next best, and ts entitled to 
the premium of five dollars. | 

Seven parcels of Butter were entered for premium, some 
of it of a very good quality; but much of it deficient in a 
most essential point in making good butter, that of sufficiently 
working it over until the butter-milk shall be as completely, 
and fully as possible expressed from it,—that from the dairy 
of Mr. Michael Crosby, of Bedford, in the County of Mid- 
dlesex, was considered to be the best, and is entitled to the 
premium of fifteen dollars—that from the dairy of Mrs. Luke 
Bemis, of Watertown, the next best, and is entitled to the 
premium of ten dollars.—Mr. Stephen Hastings, of Sterling, 
in the County of Worcester, is entitled to the premium of 
seven dollars, forthe next best. Your Committee take this 
opportunity to observe, that the common glazed pots, or 
jars, are by no means the best vessels to be used for this 
article; the glazing imparts a deleterious quality to the 
butter. 

Mr. William Earl, of New Braintree, offered specimens of 
Butter, and Cheese, both of which are of good quality—the 
Cheese, in the opinion of your committee, the best offered 
the present year; and Mr. Earle would have been entitled 
to the first premium on this article, had it been separately 
offered for the premium, and had not the rules of the society 
interdicted the awarding two premiums to the same person 
for the same article--the Butter and Cheese were made be- 
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tween the 15th day of May and the first day of October, 


from eleven cows, fed exclusively on grass—-the entire quan- 
tity of cheese being 3797 lbs. ; and of Butter 143 Ibs.; and 
said Earle is entitled to the premium of twenty dollars. 

Five samples of Currant Wine were entered for the 
Society’s premium—that offered by Mr. Jobn Heath, of 
Roxbury, is considered the best, and is entitled to the pre- 
mium of ten dollars—ior the next best, Mr. Emerson Fay, 
of Watertown, is entitled to the premium of five dollars. 

For the best barrel of Cider, your committee recom- 
mend that the premium of fifteen dollars be granted to Co- 
lone! Daniel Leland, of Sherburne, in the county of Middle- 
sex—no cider sufficiently good to be entitled to the first 
premium offered for this article, having been exhibited. 

Two Hives well stored with Honey, were entered for the 
Society’s premium, by Mr. Ebenezer Withington, of Dor- 
chester, to whom your committee recommend to be paid ten 
dollars. His method of excluding the bee moth from the 
hive, will doubtless be published in the Society’s Journal. 
A Glass Hive, containing about fifty pounds of Honey, of the 
very first quality, was exhibited by Brig. Gen. Dearborn, of 
Roxbury, accompanied with the following communication :— 
“The Glass Hive was placed over a wooden one, having a 
hole in the top, into which a swarm had been put in June, 
1823. Last June the young swarm gave indications of 
leaving the wooden hive, but in a few days commenced 
filling the glass one, which they accomplished in 22 days, 
and then swarmed. ‘They were put into a wooden hive, 
and a glass one placed over it for the young swarm to 
fill the next season. Only three bees were found remaining 
in the glass hive the next morning after the bees swarmed.” 

Some large roots of the Mangel Wurtzel, white Sugar 
Beet, and Russian Radish, were exhibited by John Prince, 
Esq. of Roxbury, who also sent to the Society’s Hall a few 
ears of corn, from seed received from Mr. Skinner, of Balti- 
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more, called Waugh Paugh Connetta, of dark mixed colours; 
from two to six ears are usually found on a stalk ; it is stated 
to be a very great bearer, and ripens early. Mr. Prince 
also exhibited some ears of early golden Sioux Corn ; it was 
fit for grinding on the 10th of September; is very valuable 
on account of its early maturity, and yields well. 

Mr. William Ackers, also exhibited some large ears of 
Yellow Corn--and the Hon. Richard Sullivan sent from his 
farm in Brookline, some very large roots of Mangel Wurtzel. 
Some Mustard, in canisters and bottles, manufactured by 
Mr. Bickford, of Boston, was entered for exhibition, and 
found on trial to be of a very excellent quality. Four par- 
cels of Calf Skins, and three parcels of Sole Leather, were 
exhibited at the Society’s Hall; the former appeared to be 
extremely well dressed. No premiums were offered the 
present year for the article of leather. 

THOMAS L. WINTHROP, Chairman 
ISRAEL THORNDIKE, 
WILLIAM PRESCOTT, 
BENJAMIN GUILD. 

Brighton, Oci. 21, 1824. 
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REPORT NO. Vi. 


Tue Committee on the Ploughing Match with two pair 
of Cattle, consisting of John Prince, Chairman, Ichabod 
Nichols and Francis Winship, Esqrs. report as follows : 

That 7 ploughs were duly entered. 

No. 1.—Freegrace Marble, of Sutton—plough made by 
Hall, of Sutton, with a wheel, and cattle four years old; 
ploughman, Holland Marble; Driver, Freegrace Marble; 
turned 34 furrows, performed in 68 minutes. 


No. 2.--A. D. Williams, Roxbury—plough made by War- 
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ren, of Dedham, with wheel and cutter—Cattle four years 
old; ploughman, D. Parmenter—driver, D. Howe; turned 
30 furrows, performed in 60 minutes. 

No. 3.—S. Williams, Roxbury—-plough by Warren, of 
Dedham, with wheel---cattle four years old; ploughman, 
Stedman Williams—-driver, Thomas A. Clarke; turned 32 
furrows, performed in 68 minutes. 

No. 4.—Charles Howard, Hingham—plough by himself, 
with wheel---cattle eight years old; ploughman, M. L. Ger- 
ry---driver, John Langley ; turned 30 furrows, performed in 
58 minutes. 

No. 5.— Hawes, of Roxbury---plough by Warren, 
of Dedham, with wheel and cutter---cattle seven years old; 
ploughman, L. S. Bliss---driver, G. W. Badger; turned 30 
furrows, performed in 57 minutes. 

No. 6.—Silas Dudley, of Sutton---plough by Warren, of 
Dedham, with wheel and cutter---cattle five and six years 
old; ploughman, Silas Dudley---driver, S. Marsh, Jun.; 
turned 32 furrows, work performed in 68 minutes. 

No. 7.---Stephen Marsh, of Sutton---plough by Hall, of 
Sutton, with wheels---cattle three years old; ploughman, C. 
Morse—driver, H. White, turned 34 furrows, work perform- 
ed in 62 minutes. 

The committee on commencing their operations, gave 
very full and explicit directions that the cattle should not be 
hurried; that the sole object of the commitlee was to have 
the work performed in the best possible manner, without re- 
gard to time; and they have great pleasure in stating their 
opinion, that an equal number of competitors, on the same 
space of ground (say one quarter of an acre to each plough, 
in a tough green sward, of at least ten years’ lea,) has not 
performed better work in this part of the country. 

They have taken great pains in forming their judgment, 
and hope the public and the unsuccessful competitors will be 
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To Silas Dudley, their 1st premium 


S. Dudley, ploughman 
S. Marsh, Jr. 


To A. D. Williams, the 2d premium 
D. Parmenter, ploughman 
D. Hewe, driver 


To C. Howard, the 3d premium 
M. L. Gerry, ploughman 
John Langley, driver 


All which is submitted by 
JOHN PRINCE, 
ICHABOD NICHOLS, 
FRANCIS WINSHIP. 

The plough made by Warren, of Dedham, was after- 
wards tried by the Society’s Dynanometre, and cut a furrow 
slice of 12 by 52 inches, with a draught of 392 Ibs. 

The new cast-iron plough, made by C. Howard of Hing- 
ham, was of very fine work and workmanship ; and it being 
of cast iron, the same number will always be of the same 
form ; it cut a furrow slice of 12 by 53 inches, with a draught 
of 302 lbs. 

The large plough made by Warren of Dedham, cut 14 
inches by 54, and required the draught of 560 pounds; this 
shows the great uncertainty in the form of wooden mould. 
boards. They all did fine work, and the sward was a yery 


tough one. JOHN PRINCE, Chairman. 


collin mara: 


REPORT NO. VII. 


The Committee on the Ploughing Match (with one yoke 
ef Oxen,) Report: 
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That the ground selected was divided into lots of exactly 
one eighth of an acre each.—The conditions of the work 
were, that it should be ploughed not less than five inches 
deep, and the furrow slice to be not more than ten inches 
wide. 

Past years having shown that tolerably good ploughing 
could be accomplished in a comparatively short space of 
time, it was now the determination of the Committee, that 
the excellence and not the rapidity of the work, should be 
their criterion in awarding the premiums, regard being also 
had to the state in which the cattle came from their work, 
and to their general appearance.—They therefore allowed 
forty minutes for the performance of the task. 

Sixteen teams started for the premiums, all, except one, 
with a driver. The Committee have great pleasure in stat- 
ing that they have never at any Match witnessed so much 
good ploughing, the cattle so good, or under such complete 
management. The ploughs, generally, were excellent, par- 
ticularly one made at Hingham. | 

They feel bound to give the ploughmen and drivers great 
credit for their attention to their instructions in not hurrying 
their work. The first lot was finished in twenty-five mi- 
nutes, and the last within forty do. 

They have awarded to Aaron D. Williams, of Roxbury, 
the first premium of fifteen dollars ; to Lewis B. Barber, the 
ploughman, eight dollars, and to the same as driver, having 
no other driver, four dollars. 

To Silas Dudley, of Sutton, the second premium of ten 
dollars ; to the same as ploughman, five dollars; and to Jo- 
seph Dudley as driver, three dollars. 

To Samuel Sibley, of Sutton, the third premium of six 
dollars; to the same as ploughman three dollars: and to 
Palmer Sibley as driver, two dollars. They regret that 
they had not a fourth premium to award to G. M. Barrett, 


of Concord, as they were much pleased with his work ;— 
Vol. VIII. 31 
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and they cannot conclude without remarking that in the 
opinion of your Committee they all deserve great credit. 


EK. HERSEY DERBY, 
PAUL KENT, Committee. 
PAUL UPTON, 


Brighton, Oct. 21, 1824. 


REPORT NO. VIII. 


Brighton, Oct. 21, 1824. 
Tue Committee appointed to award the premiums to the 
best Working Oxen, have attended to the duty assigned 
them, and report as follows, viz :-—— 
ist premium to Royal T. Marble, of Sutton, for his 
Cattle 4 years old $25 
2d premium to Silas Dudley, of Sutton, for his Cattle 


5 years old 20 
3d premium to James Robbins, of Watertown, for his 

steers, 3 years old : 
4th premium to John Bigelow, of Sherburne, for his 

Cattle 5 years old 
5th premium to Asa Cummings, of Sutton, for his Cat- 

tle 4 years old 

A large number of the Cattle had been engaged in the 
Ploughing Match in the morning, aad yet on trial of strength 
appeared as if beginning their day’s work. The number of 
entries exceeded those of last year, and the cattle were con- 
sidered as decidedly superior, affording some evidence that 
attention to Oxen, for farm labour, so strongly recommended 
by the Committee last year, has not been neglected. The 
Committee, although they awaided a premium to Mr. Rob- 
bins’ steers, three years old, considered cattle at that age as 
too young for hard labour and a trial of strength which may 
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prove injurious. The Cattle of Mr. Stephen Marsh, of 
Sutton, three years old, were considered as very fine, and if 
not too early put to hard labour, will prove superior cattle. 
The Committee noticed with pleasure the Cattle of Luke 
Fisk, Esq. of Waltham. They were well trained, and in 
backing the load, equal if not superior to any. The cattle 
of Mr. Hathaway, from Marblehead, were considered good 
on the draft, but not so quick in their movements as some 
others—perhaps-in a day’s labour at hard work, they might 
have excelled. As premiums have been offered for working 
oxen since the establishment of the Cattle Show, the Com- 
mittee were of opinion, that in future, Cattle under 4 years 
old should be excluded from an entry, unless a difference is 
made in the weight to be drawn, and their trial proportion- 
ed to their age. 
All which is submitted by 
GORHAM PARSONS, 
SILAS GATES, 
ELIJAH PERRY, 
DANIEL TENNY. 


ee el 
REPORT NO. IX. 


Tue Committee on Agricultural Experiments submit for 
the consideration of the Board of Trustees the following, in 
addition to their Report dated the 21st day of October last, 
to wit : 

That Mr. Austin Bryant, of Cummington, in the county 
of Hampshire, is entitled to the society’s premium of twenty 
dollars, for having raised the greatest quantity of spring 
wheat, being thirty-four bushels and twenty-five quarts, on 
one acre. Mr. Bryant’s description of his culture is as fol- 
lows. ‘* The lot on which:the wheat grew is a gravelly 
loam, situated on an eastern declivity, and containing by 
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estimation one acre and a half. In September, 1822, it was 
broken up ; previous to that time it was in a worn out state, 
producing but little hay. In the spring of 1823 it was 
ploughed twice, manured with 44 cartloads of manure, and 
planted with Indian corn, the crop was rather ordinary, not 
exceeding 50 bushels. In April of the present year the land 
was again ploughed, harrowed, and cross ploughed. Previous 
to the last ploughing seven loads of barn manure were 
spread on about sixty rods of ground. On the remainder of ° 
the piece I spread twelve loads of leached ashes, and har- 
rowed them in on the surface. On the 30th of April | sowed 
three bushels of wheat; the wheat before sowing was wash- 


ed in clear water, and rolled in lime; after sowing, the 
ground was harrowed twice, and rolled. About the first of 
September | employed a surveyor to measure and stake off 
an acre, being the part manured with ashes, the part on 
_which was spread the barn manure being much inferior in 
quality. ‘The acre was reaped and threshed by itself. When 


measured the produce was found to be thirty-four bushels 
and twenty-five quarts; the wheat was harvested on the 2d 
and 3d of September. Its weight is 61 pounds and 4 to the 
bushel. ‘The expense of cultivation was seventeen dollars 
and fifty cents.” 

That Messrs. Tristram and Henry Little, of Newbury, in 
the county of Essex, are entitled to the society’s premium of 
twenty dollars, for having raised the greatest crop of millet, 
on one acre, cut and cured for hay, being 2 tons, 15 cwt. 
i qr. and 20 lbs. ‘‘ We took the first piece of land that 
presented, which was that described in No. 1. Vol. 8. page 
29, of the Massachusetts Agricaltural Repository in May, 
1824. There were about three cords of manure spread 
and ploughed in. We would here remark that the said ma- 
nure was on the lot previous to the millet crop being thought 
of, which was a coarse kind fit for a potatoe crop, which 
did little or no good, and of course was lost in part. After 
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once ploughing and harrowing, the seed was sowed the 4th 
of May, three pecks on the acre, which was harrowed in 
and afterward it was rolled. It came up immediately, but in 
consequence of the drought, or some other cause, the growth 
was very slow. ‘The weeds came up and out grew the grain, 
and early in July there. was little else but weeds to be seen ; 
we then mowed it all down, and left it to its fate, supposing 
the crop about lost; but in a few @ays the millet started, 
and grew surprisingly, and was in a few days the handsomest 
crop we had then growing ; it was mowed the 24th of Sep- 
tember, and housed October 2d, and weighed.” Messrs. 
Tristram and Henry Little are also entitled to the pre- 
mium of twenty dollars, for having raised the greatest quan- 
tity of mangel wurtzel, being 33 tons, 10 cwt. and 14 Ibs. on 
one acre. ‘ The soil is a clay loam: in 1823, about three 
fourths of the same was sowed with onions, and manured 
with about eight cords of compost manure to the acre; but 
it produced an ordinary crop of 400 bushels to the acre. The 
other quarter was sowed with wheat without any manure, 
which mtildewed, and of course was small. In the fall of 
1823, there were about 10 cords of compost manure drawn 
on the lot and put in a heap. Most of the said compost was 
drawn from the salt marshes when ditching the same; the 
other part was from the barn yard. In the month of April, 
1824, the heap was thrown over, and well mixed, Between 
the 8th and 11th of May the land was ploughed and sowed 
in the following manner. After one deep ploughing the 
sround was furrowed two and a half feet apart, and the 
manure put in the furrows, and covered with a double 
mould board plough ; a roller was then passed on the top of 
the ridges, and the seed dibled in with the fingers over the 
manure about six or eight inches apart. In the course of the 
season they were thinned, and left from six inches to twelve 
inches apart in the rows. ‘They were once hoed, and ploughed 
three times between the rows. The crop requires no more 
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labour from planting to harvesting than a crop of potatoes, 
They were harvested the 25th and 26th of October, and we 
had 31 loads and 24 bushels. Three of the average loads 
were weighed, the weigher’s certificate will show the YrOss 
weight being 3 tons, 3 qs. and 20 Ibs.” 

Messrs. Tristram and Henry Little are also entitled to the 
society’s premium of twenty dollars, for having raised the 
greatest quantity of turnips, being 783 bushels on one acre, 
* As it respects their value, we think the same weight not 
much if any inferior to potatoes for fattening cattle, or sheep; 
and we are confident they can be raised at half, or less than 
half, the expense per bushel of a potatoe crop, and from 
experience we can say they leave the land clean and in good 
order for an after crop. We have uniformly raised the best 
crops of grain, and potatoes, after them. The present sea- 
son we had a piece of land which contained one acre and 
eighteen and a half rods mowed, and after the hay was 
cured, which was the. 10th of July, ploughed, manured, 
sowed, and cultivated, as is stated in No. 1, Vol. 8, page 29, 
of the Massachusetts Repository ; began to harvest them the 
first of November, and finished about the 10th or 12th; and 
there were 874 bushels, equal to 783 bushels to the acre; 
the expense of labour about 22 or 23 days’ work.” 

Messrs. Tristram and Henry Little are also entitled to 
the Society’s premium of thirty dollars, for having raised the 
greatest quantity of Vegetables, (grain, peas and beans ex- 
cepted,) for winter consumption on their own farm; the 
produce from 16 acres of tillage land is as follows, to wit. : 
230 bushels of Indian corn, 40 bushels of barley, 12 tons of 
English hay, 24 tons of otliet, 400 bushels of potatoes, 1500 
bushels of beets and mangel wurtzel, 920 bushels of turnips, 
150 bushels of onions, (which were sold.) about two tons of 
cabbages and squashes, together with a variety of ‘esculents, 
common to farms in general. The stock on the farm 
usually consists of 4 oxen, 10 cows, 25 sheep, one horse, and 
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about 6 swine. As to the value of roots for feeding stock, 
there is a variety of opinions; but from a number of years 
experience, we think them a valuable addition, and highly 
worth cultivating, comparing them with English hay ; and 
we know of no better standard. In our opinion three tons 
of mangel wurtzel, or potatoes, of the two we value the 
wurtzel the highest, are equal to one ton of hay for feeding 
stock generally ; but for milch cows we think two tons of 
equal value :—for feeding of store swine, mangel wurtzel is 
the only root that we know of which-we can cultivate and 
feed toa profit. Six bushels of raw mangel wurtzel, we 
think equal to one bushel of Indian corn. In feeding swine, 
we make corn the standard. The value of English turnips 
for stock, excepting for milch cows, we think but little short 
of potatoes ; but roots generally, in our opinion, are worth 
10 per cent. more for fattening cattle, or sheep, compared 
with hay, than they are for winter consumption, except for 
cows that give milk. As to the expense of cultivating roots 
for feeding stock, we know of no material difference from 
our former statement in the Massachusetts Agricultural Re- 
pository, No. 1, Vol. VII. page 51. for a crop of turnips; 
the mangel wurtzel can be cultivated as cheap. As to 
the best mode of preserving them, we have tried divers ways, 
by pitting them, by putting them into the barn and covering 
them with hay; and by putting them into the cellar; the 
last mode we think the best.”” Messrs. T..& H. Little have 
made the following communication on the subject of planting 
Indian corn in hills, and in rows :—“ In May 1824, the land 
was ploughed plane, (as is our phrase.) for the culture of In- 
dian corn. We think much ploughing before planting is not 
so necessary, as frequent ‘stirring the soil after the grain is 
up and growing; the piece contained two acres; one acre 
was planted in hills, 3 by 34 feet apart: the other part was 
planted in double rows, two rows 9 inches apart: thena 


space for the plough of 30 inches. The ploughing and plant- 
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ing were done as nigh together as was convenient, which 
was between the 10th and 20th of May; the seed was of one 
kind of the eight-rowed yellow corn, from three to five 
stalks were suffered to stand in each hill, and in the rows 
the stalks were from six to nine inches apart. The manure 
was alike, a compost, five cords were put in the holes in the 
hill part, and ten cords were put in the other, in the follow. 
ing manner :—Furrows were opened about three feet apart, 
and the manure put in those furrows, and the corn dropped 
each side of the manure in those furrows, and covered with 
ahoe. The lot was four times hoed, and the suckers were 
all destroyed on the row part. ‘The stalks were topped the 
middie of September, and about that time the appearance of 
that which was planted in rows was so unpromising, (for it 
was not then out of the milk. and the fear of an early frost,) 
we commenced cutting it up and giving the corn to the 
swine, which we continued cutting occasionally until we had 
cut nearly one half; bat the unusual warmth of the autuma 
caused our fears to be groundless. Between the 20th of 
October and Ist of November, the crop+was harvested and 
husked, and the weight from that planted in the hills was 
7750 lbs. net to the acre, and from the half acre planted in 
rows 4389 Ibs. net. There was no perceptible difference in 
the crop between that which was cut early and that part 
weighed, as to quantity; 70 lbs. of ears made one bushel of 
corn after it was shelled at the time of harvesting. There 
was no material difference as to the expense of cultivating 
the above acre in hills from our statement in No. 1, Vol. 


VII. of the Massachusetts Agricultural Repository; that 


which was planted in rows was double of that in hills from 
the planting to the husking; and we suppose it will be so in 
shelling, in consequence of the smallness of the ears. The 
stalks or stover we value from the part in hills equal to one 
and an half tons of hay; that part in rows, to two tons. 
Nov. 15th, one bushel of ears was weighed; the weight of 
which was thirty-five pounds twelve ounces.” 
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That Mr. Leonard Hill, of East Bridgewater, is entitled 
to the Society’s premium of twenty dollars, for having raised 
the greatest quantity of potatoes, being 6884 bushels, on one 
acre. ‘In the month of May last I ploughed a piece of 
moist stubble ground, of a deep soil, where | had raised a 
good crop of Indian corn the year before; | also cross- 
ploughed and furrowed it, making the furrows two feet eight 
inches apart. I then filled up the furrows with 60 loads of 
coarse manure, which | took from under my linters, where 
my cattle were kept in the winter, and which was full half 
straw and hay. Upon this manure in the furrows, I planted 
38 bushels of the common long red potatoe, cutting the 
largest into two or more pieces, and placing them about 12 
inches apart, which | covered with a hoe. After they were 
well up I ploughed and hoed them, each three times. 
In October they were dug and measured, and the amount of 
potatoes produced on the piece which contained one acre 
and no more, was 6883 bushels, as will appear by the cer- 
tificate of the measurer. The expense of cultivating the 
above acre of land, digging and gathering the crop, &c. ex- 
clusive of manure, was twenty-two dollars and seventy-eight 
cents.”’ 

That Colonel John Wilson, of Deerfield, in the county of 
Franklin, is entitled to the Society’s premium of twenty dol- 
lars, for having raised the greatest quantity of Ruta Baga, 
being 608 bushels on one acre. “In the spring of 1823, 
after my clover had got up to be good feed, | ploughed it in, 
after a few days harrowed it well. About the 15th of June I 
furrowed it in rows three feet wide, put twenty loads of barn 
yard manure to an acre in the furrows, and covered it pretty 
deep. I then with a hand roller 16 inches diameter, with 
three spurs in its circumference at 16 inches asunder, 
passed along the ridges to mark the hills for Ruta Baga; the 
spurs in the roller were about three inches long, and shaped 


like a Farrier’s phlemes; after this the seed was dropped, 
Vol. VIII. 32 
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and covered by the hand, the ground being very dry at the 
time of planting, and continuing so for several weeks. Very 
little of the seed came up short of four weeks, and much of it 
never vegetated at all, so that from two acres | had but about 
300 bushels. Ji hoeing this piece of furrowed land | found 
a joint harrow very convenient, for it would suit itself to the 
surface of the ground. . | would here mention that in har. 
rowing corn I have noticed a great detect in the work of 
the common harrow at the 2d and 3d hoeings, as the out- 
side hindermost teeth tear away the hills, and probably 
injure the roots, at the same time leaving the middle of 
the row untouched. In April last I ploughed the same 
land on which | had Rata Baga last year, and on a part 
of which I raised the crop now reported. After the weeds 
began to show themselves, | harrowed it to destroy them. 
On the first of June | manured, ploughed, and sowed a 
strip of the same land broadcast, with Ruta Baya seed, for 
the purpose of transplanting. After the plants were large 
enough to take up, which was about the first of July, 
[ put on 20 loads of manure to an acre, and ploughed 
it in, after which I went over it with a brush-harrow to 
smooth the surface. The manure was of different kinds, 
some from the barn yard, some from the sheep yard, and 
some from the hogyard. I! found the crop best where the 
hog manure was spread, where they stood in the bed where 
the seed was sowed and not transplanted. From the !''tle 
experience | have had, | believe it 1s best to transplant Ruta 
Baga for many reasons; they are not liable to be choaked 
by standing too thick in the hills before they are pulled out; 
they are less in danger of being destroyed by worms. By 
ploughing the land just before transplanting there is much 
less trouble from weeds ; the stalk does not run so high above 
the ground; the labour is less as it saves the first hoeing 
which is the worst. I cannot tell how much labour it was 
fo transplant them, being at a convenient distance from my 
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house, it was done at mornings and evenings, and in dull 
weather; but I should think a man could set a quarter of an 
acre in a day, after the hills were marked, which a man 
would doin an hour. This was done with the hand roller 
previously mentioned, leaving three feet four inches between 
the rows. They were hoed twice; the first time a man 
would hoe a quarter of an acre im a day, and the second 
time something more; they were ploughed at both hoeings 
with a horse plough. ‘The first time turned a light furrow 
from the rows, the second time to them. On the 9th, 10th, 
and 11th of November they were harvested, and produced 
700 bushels, equal to 608 bushels to the acre; they were 
measured in a cart previously measured with apples for that 
purpose; they being large, | thought that would give fairer 
measure than the basket. The labour in harvesting is 
trifling; two men and two boys pulled and cut the tops of 
300 bushels in two hours and an half, and carted the same to 
the cellar the same day. ‘I'wo average cart loads of 25 
bushels each were selected, and put into a separate cellar, 
and on the 23d day of November they were weighed; the 
50 bushels gave 2634 lbs.; these probably gave less weight 
than they would average, as they were all large and would 
not pack so close. The measuring the cart, the harvesting, 
the measuring the crop, and the weighing, has all been per- 
formed by Cyrus Briggs and David Farnsworth. The entire 
expense of cultivating the one acre and twenty-four rods, 
was forty-seven dollars and fifty cents. 

Stephen Longley, Esq. of Shirley, in the county of Mid- 
dlesex, claims the premium of twenty dollars, for having 
raised the greatest quantity of Indian Corn, being 112 bush- 
els and 21 quarts on an acre, but not producing the certifi- 
cates made necessary by the rules of the Trustees, your 
committee are prevented from awarding to him the said 
premium. Mr. Longley’s description of his culture is as 
follow :—*“ In the spring of 1823, 1 ploughed this piece of 
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ground as grass ground, and planted it with Indian corn, 
manured it in the hill as usual. | had a common crop, for 
ground managed in that way. In the spring of 1824 I split 
the hills on the same piece of ground two furrows in a row, 
then spread on the same 10 common cart bodies full of ma- 
nure, a mixture of meadow mud and barn manure. In the 
fore part of May | ploughed it in, then furrowed out the 
ground about five or six inches deep, at the distance of 64 
feet; then strew manure, of the above description, 10 loads 
on those furrows; then covered this manure, by turning a 
back furrow on each side, which made the last furrow about 
24 inches distant, in those two last furrows. I put twelve 
cart loads of manure, principally made from the hogyard, 
with meadow mud and straw for the hills, placing it opposite 
the intervals in each of those two last rows, thus -.** + 
being 20 inches in those rows, then planted it with Brigh- 
ton corn, and put four kernels in each hill. 

“In this way I raised 206 baskets of ears, and two of 
those baskets make one bushel and three quarts, equal to 
112 bushels and 21 quarts of shelled corn, to the acre; and 
performed with about one third more labour than in hills; 
the corn weighed after being husked five weeks, 59 lbs. per 
bushel.” 

Colonel Joseph Valentine, of Hopkinton, raised thirty-one 
bushels and an half of spring wheat; and Payson Williams, 
Esq. of Fitchburg, five hundred bushels of potatoes on one 
acre. Mr. Nathaniel Davenport, of Milton, in a communi- 
cation addressed to the Trustees, states that he raised about 
two tons of millet on one acre, and that he planted in the 
year 1816, one hundred apple trees on one acre; but he 
has omitted to exhibit the surveyor’s certificates. 

For raising the greatest quantity of Barley on an acre, 
not less than 45 bushels; for raising the greatest quan- 
tity of Rye on an acre, not less than 30 bushels; for 
raising the greatest quantity of Carrots on an acre, not 
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jess than 600 bushels; for raising the greatest quantity of 
common Beets on an acre, not less than 600 bushels; for 
raising the greatest quantity of Parsnips on an acre, not less 
than 400 bushels ; for raising the greatest quantity of Onions 
ou an acre, not less oan 600 bushels ; for raising the great- 
est quantity of Cabbages on an acre, not less than 25 tons 
weight, free from earth when weighed ; for raising the great- 
est quantity of dry Peas on an acre, not less han 30 bushels; 
for raising the greatest quantity of dry Beans on an acre, not 
less than 30 bushels; for proof of having produced the 
sreatest quantity of dressed Flax raised on half an acre, not 
less than 250 lbs. ; for giving satisfactory evidence on “ Soil- 
ing Cattle,” not less than 6 in number, and through the 
whole season, together with a particular account of the food 
given, and how cultivated ; for making the experiment of 
turning in green crops as a manure, on a tract not less than 
one acre, and proving its utility and cheapness, giving a par- 
ticular account of the process, and its result ; for proving by 
actual experiment the best season and mode of laying down 
lands to grass; whether Spring, Summer, or Fall seeding be 
preferable, and with or without grain on different soils ; for 
proving to the satisfaction of the Trustees the best mode of 
rearing, feeding, and fattening neat Cattle; for proving to 
the satisfaction of the Trustees the utility and comparative 
value of the Cobs of Indian corn, when used with or without 
the grain itself, ground or broken—no claims for premiums 
have been exhibited. 
For the committee, 
THOS. L. WINTHROP, Chairman. 

Boston, Dec. 15, 1824. 
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MEMOIRS OF THE PENNSYLVANIA AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 


A very interesting little volume under this title. has been 


recently published by the intelligent, indefatigable aud manly 


editor of the American Farmer. It seems that the Pennsyl- 
vania Agricultural Society sent to Mr. Skinner such commu- 
nications as they had received, and which they deemed wor- 
thy of publication, which he has accordingly published. 
They are plain and practical. The book 1s beautifully print. 
ed, and the plates are superior to any thing of the sort in 
any agricultural work. They must have been expensive. 
It is not our purpose to review this work in the modern style 
of reviews, which is to insert the title page, and then to 
proceed to a dissertation, in which nothwg or very little is 
said of the work itself. Our purpose is to recommend it to 
the notice of the reading class of farmers, by extracts, not so 
copious as to injure the sale of the work, but just enough to 
enable our readers to appreciate its merits. We make io 
apology for preferring these extracts to original matter. We 
hold very cheap that ridiculous jealousy of the editors of 
public journals, which leads them to reject an excellent ar- 
ticle, which has appeared in another work, and to insert one 
much inferior. The object of ail printed works should be 
the diffusion of knowledge, and that object should not be de- 
feated by pride or jealousy. If Maryland or Pennsylvania 
should furnish sounder remarks than Massachusetts, there is 
no reason why the readers in Massachusetts should not see 
them. 

The only objection which could be urged against such re- 
publications might be, that by such a course our journals 
would become mere echoes of each other, and that readers 
would thus pay twice over for the same matter. But this 
objection does not apply to our extensive country, and to 
works on agriculture. Their circulation is necessarily limit- 
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ed, far too limited, much more: so than it ought to be, and, 
than, we fondly hope, it will herea‘ter be. Take the work 
in question as an example. It’ is not probable, that it will 
reach more than one in twenty of the subscribers to the 
Massachusetts Agricultural Repository. 

That we have not borrowed more extensively from the 
American Farmer, edited by Mr. Skinner, has been owing 
not to any jealous feelings, but because the subjects of the 
articles in that valuable paper are more adapted to the mid- 
dle and southern states, than to our own. Some articles of 
culture, the tobacco and the vine, have no interest, and can 
have no application to the eastern states; and even as to 
those which are common to us both, there is such a diffe- 
rence of climate, of soil, of extent of farms, of value of 
labour, of the means by which that labour is performed, to 
wit, by oxen or horses, that very few of the articles could be 
read without much allowance for these differences, which 
are not entirely understood by the New England farmers. 

These objections do’ not, however, apply with so much 
force to the remarks of Pennsylvania farmers: though their 
great staple, wheat, is uot .enerally cultivated here, yet it is 
cultivated to a very considerable extent; and as to all other 
articles, our culture is very similar. Differences, and im- 
portant ones, unquestionably there are. Mulder winters, 
deeper soil, longer seasons, render the rules applicable to 
the cultivation of Pennsylvania, not directly and rigorously 
applicable to Massachusetis, New Hampshire, Vermont and 
Maine. 

Still they may afford us much and valuable instruction ; 
and as they are, on the whole, at least our equals, and in 
many important respects, our superiors, we ought to seek 
information from them—happy, if we learn something new, 
sure to gain if our own practices and opinions are supported 
by theirs. 
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We shall begin with some remarks of John Hare Powel, 
Esq. on the various breeds of Horned Cattle. This is a 
topic peculiarly interesting to New England. . This must be 
our agricultural staple to the end of time. Horned cattle, 
sheep and swine, must constitute the great sources of reve. 
nue to our farmers. We give no opinion as to the soundness 
of Mr. Powel’s opinions; we mean to hold an even balance 
between all the contending parties. This, however, we 
owe to Mr. Powel to say, in zeal, public spirit, industry and 
experience, he yields to no man. 

He is frank, and sometimes strong in the expression of his 
sentiments, but he always states the grounds on which they 
are formed. Whether it be true, that there is so marked a 
difference between the Old Holderness or short horned 
breed, and the new Helderness or improved breed, we do 
not undertake to decide. Whether our own native races 
are the true Devonshire, or have been as much blended 
with other descriptions as he presumes, we will not under- 
take positively to settle; but we must express our belief, 
that our original stock was purely Devonshire. We do not 
believe, that for a century past, nay, for 150 years, there 
was ever introduced animals in such numbers as to effect 
the purity of the breed, till Mr. Vaughan introduced a bull 
of the Leicester stock ; and we have good reason to think, 
that his progeny are not numerous. We believe that there 
are four times the number of descendants from Denton and 


Coelebs and Holderness, all more or less of the improved 
short horned race, than there are from the former. In truth 
till within a few years our farmers were very shy of foreign 
breeds. We shall make one other remark, and then permit 


our readers to peruse the interesting remarks of Mr. Powel 
and others. We have as yet heard of no example of a yoke 
of working oxen of the short horned breed in our country. 
Till we see them in the plough or the waggon, we shall doubt 
whether they will ever be as active and useful as our native 
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cattle; whether the cross may not produce animals that will 


unite the good qualities of both races, is still to be seen. 


ON THE IMPORTANCE OF NEAT CATTLE TO OUR MANUFAC- 
TURES AND COMFORT-—-THEIR VARIOUS PRODUCTS, &c. 
BY JOHN HARE POWEL, ESQ. 


Powelton, Philadelphia county. 


DEAR SIR, 


| nave the honour to present, various selections from 
European works, to establish certain positions, which have 
been assumed, in some of my late communications. In cer- 
roboration of the facts, which have been alleged, I produce 
for publication, part of a letter, from Major Rudd, a gentle- 
man of high standing in Durham, distinguished alike, by his 
zeal and success, as an improver of Neat Cattle and Sheep. 
1 am aware, that it has been hinted, that too much discus- 
sion, has arisen, on the properties, of farm stock ; but I may 
object, that no subject is more interesting, and. none more 
important to the husbandmen, and landholders, of the eastern, 
middle, and western States, than that which indirectly in- 
volves the application of three-fourths of the product of their 
labours, and of their lands. I apprehend, that not more 
than one-third, of their cultivated soil, is annually subjected 
to the plough; that of its produce, except small quantities of 
hemp, and flax, the farinaceous parts of wheat, buckwheat, 
and a portion of rye and Indian corn for whiskey and bread, 
nearly the whole is employed for the nourishment of Neat 
Cattle, Horses, Sheep, and Swine.* Thus, without regard- 


* Tn the best districts, there will generally be not less than one-half of the 
land employed in raising roots and green crops for live stock, and not more 
than two-thirds of the inferior soils are always under these crops and in pas- 
turage. Probably not more than two-fifths of even the arable land, or ten 
acres in a hundred of the whole surface, produce crops immediately applica~ 
ble to the food of man. The remaining ninety acres, after a small deduction 


Vol. VIII. 33 
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ing the immense forests, whence we derive our principal 
supplies of beef and mutton, and I should hope, ere long we 
shall receive the greater part of our wool,—l think it is evi- 
dent, that to our population at least, it is worth some effort 
to ascertain, whether experience, has established, in the 
country, where they are best known, and by the standard, 
which every man can best comprehend, the superiority of 
one race of Neat Cattle, over every other, either original or 
improved. 

If it shall appear, that, by the multiplication of this race, 
‘the produce of beef upon a given extent, of land, would be 
nearly doubled’’—the quantity of butter increased—the fa- 
cility of procuring powerful oxen for draught, not lessened— 
and withal, that the amount of offal, would be diminished— 
the weight of flesh, and of fat, would be carried upon the 
proper parts, I trust it will not be contended, that the dis- 
cussion is futile, or the premium absurd, which shall have 
brought this race, more generally into view. 

No man will deny the importance of the animal, whose 
milk affords butter, cheese, and various combinations for his 
table—whose hide, gives leather for machinery, harness, and 
his shoes—whose hair, supports the plaster upon his walls— 
whose horn, bone and blood are employed in manufactories, 
or converted into articles constantly in use—whose tallow, 
and fat, are consumed in candles, and soap, necessary to his 
comfort, and health—whose heels, afford oil, valuable, in 
many pursuits—-whose stomach even, constitutes an agreea- 
ble repast—whose tail is converted into a couch for his in- 
dulgence, or repose—and whose patient offspring, after hav- 
ing enabled him to reap the harvest from his fields, yields 


the most wholesome, and nutritious food for his frame, and 
finally by offal enriches the soil. 


for fresh water lakes, are appropriated to the breeding, rearing, and fattening 


of live stock,”—(Sinclair’s General Report of the Agricultural State and 
Political Circumstances of Scotland.—vol, 3, page 1.) 
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It appears by Bailey’s Survey of Durham, that at Colling’s 
sale in 1810, seventeen cows were sold for 2,802 pounds 9 
shillings sterling—~eleven bulls for 2,361 pounds—twenty- 
eight animals, thus produced $22,948 67. That Major Rudd 
paid 400 guineas for Lady of 9 years-—for Lily 400 guineas— 
for Peeress 170 guineas—for Petrarch 375 guineas; that 
Messrs. Wetherill & Co. paid for Comet of 6 years, 1000 
guineass Mr. Champion, and Col. Mellish have since paid 
450 guineas, for the services of Charles, during 2 years. A 
regular record is kept, in the Herd Book, of the pedigrees, of 
the animals of pure blood. Although one hundred and forty 
breeders—-130 bulls and nearly 3000 heifers and cows, are 
enumerated in this volume, it will be seen, by Major Rudd’s 
letter, and by the prices, which I have paid, that their cost, 
continues to be as high, as it was ten years since. 

If it were regulated by the caprice of men of fortune, it 
might be alleged, that fashion gave to them, a fictitious va- 
lue; but as the practical farmers of England, sanction it by 
their purchases, and support it by their demands, it must be 
inferred, that after a trial of fourteen years, the animals pos- 
sess the merit, which has been claimed. To show the in- 
terest, which they have excited not only in England, but in 


this country, I could mention the names of some of the most 


distinguished gentlemen of Massachusetts, one particularly, 
of Worcester county, who notwithstanding, the various, and 
important duties of his high public station, manifests, in his 
agricultural pursuits, the most extensive scientific acquire- 
ments, and in their results, New England matter-of-fact skill.* 

He observes—“* Next to the merino sheep I consider the 
introduction of the Short-Horns, in the blood of Denton, as 
the richest acquisition to the country which agriculture has 
received. For the dairy and the stall I speak with the ut- 
most confidence of their pre-eminence. From my three 
years old heifers 1 have calves of the most promising ap- 


* Hon. Judge Lincoln. 


- 
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pearance, and greatly excelling any I have before seen, 
One of the heifers gives from 16 to 20 quarts of the richest 
milk by the day since calving; the other a little less from 
the circumstance of having been in milk continually for more 
than a year, but her milk is in no degree inferior in quality, 


The last season she gave eleven quarts at a milking with 
grass only. A heifer of three years with her second calf has 
not been dry since she dropped her first, having given four 
quarts on the morning of her second calving.” 

1 have in my importations, and purchases, sought the 
stock of those breeders, who have regarded the milking pro- 
perties, not less than the propensity to become fat. 

Mr Curwen, who as the able promoter of the agricultural 
interest both in Parliament and his county, is generally 
known, evinces great anxiety for the dissemination of this 
breed. In his excellent report, to the Workington Agricul- 
tural Society, after reciting, the origin, of the different fami- 
lies, of Short-Horns, upon his estates, mentions those which, 
tN UNITING THE TWO ESSENTIAL QUALITIES OF MILKING AND 
FATTENING are highly valuable ;’? and adds, ‘two heifers 
and a bull, were this spring forwarded to Thomas Law, Esq. 
at Washington; from friendship and connexion—as well as 
the desire to support the credit of my farming, the very best 
specimens were selected. ‘The steers, which have been 
bred, and slaughtered, have been equal, in quality of beef to 
any thing I could have expected or desired. At two anda 
half years old they weighed from 80 to 85 stones of 14 
pounds each, equal to 1120 or 1190 pounds,” although rear- 
ed in the usual mode, upon turnips, chaff, and straw. In 
mentioning the draught oxen on his farms, Mr. Curwen ob- 
serves, ‘those which are now at the Schoose, were pro- 
duced there, and are of the Short-Horn breed. William 
Eve, who has long been with me, and is accustomed, to the 
working of both Devonshire and Herefordshire cattle, is of 
opinion, that the Short-Horned, are quite as quick as the for- 
mer, and as powerful as the latter.” 
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| have for some time, bred from the bull, and an heifer, 
begotten in England by General, Mr. Curwen’s best san 
upon one of the heifers, sent to Mr. Law. 

These animals, as well as my importations, from Mr. We- 
therill, and some of those bred by Mr. Champion, have every 
claim to excellence which high pedigree can establish. 
Comet, Peeress, and Lady, sold to Major Rudd, and Mr. 
Wetherill, were the grandsire and grandams, of some; 
Charles, which had been hired, during two years, for 450 
guineas, was the great grandsire of another. Mr. Wetherill 
states, that the animals, which he had sent to Mr. Williams 
and myself, were of his “ very best blood”—these from Mr. 
Champion, have his highest commendation, and are fitted he 
declares, for “ milking, and fattening.”? It must be observ- 
ed that unless the pedigree be traced on both sides, the ani- 
mal cannot be admitted, as one of pure blood. Some of the 
bulls and cows, which have been brought on speculation from 
England, are not worth half their cost. A flourishing ac- 
count is given of Comet, or some celebrated bull, named as 
the grandsire; the sire if from a native cow, would, never- 
theless, be not more in technical language, than an half bred, 
his offspring from a native cow would be a quarter bred calf, 
whose progeny, from a native cow, would possess but one- 
eighth of improved short-horn blood. 

J am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
JOHN HARE POWEL. 


JonaTHAN Roperts, Ese. 
President of the Pennsylvama Agricultural Society. 


So 


Marton Lodge, near Stockton on Tees, 
England, March 26, 1824. 
SIR, 
I nave been honoured by your letter of the 15th ultimo, 
and you may be assured, that | have a great pleasure in giv- 
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ing you the information which you request. 1 have been 
for many years a zealous agriculturist, and friend to the im. 
provement of the breeds of cattle and sheep. 

I have long enjoyed the friendship and intimacy of Mr, 
Charles Colling, to whom the world is indebted for the breed 
of cattle called the improved Short-Horns. Residing at no 
great distance from him, I was in the constant habit of wit. 
nessing his experiments, and when his celebrated stock of 
cattle was sold, in the year 1810, | became the principal 
purchaser. From this circumstance, my name acquired 
notcriety amongst agriculturists, to which you do me the 
honour to allude. I perceive from your letter that you have 
visited this country, and I see that you are acquainted with 
the principal points, which are here considered to constitute 
symmetry in cattle. A small and fine head—a capacious 
chest—the shoulders lying back in the body—the ribs round 
and barrel like—the back straight from the neck to the top 
of the tail—the loins wide—the hind quarter long and 
straight—the twist full and deep—the bone small, and offal 
light: such are the principal points attended to, by the 
breeders in this country. To these points of shape must be 
added, the great essential of good handling. This, | ob- 
serve, you do not mention in your letter.* It was formerly 
not considered in this country, but has now become essential, 
since it has been discovered to be the touchstone as it were, 
or index, of the propensity to fatten. A knowledge of good 
handling cannot be communicated by letter, and is acquired 
only by practice. It consists in a peculiar feel of the flesh 
under the skin. The skin should be rather loose, and under 
it the flesh should feel rather soft, yet firm and elastic. 
When a beast has this peculiar handling, and has long, soft, 
silky hair, it indicates that propensity to become fat in a short 
time, which constitutes the peculiar merit of the breed. In 


* I have always regarded handling,as much as points.—P. 
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order therefore, to constitute a bull or cow of the highest 
order, we consider an union of fine form, with the above 
handling and silky hair, to be indispensable. It was from 
possessing this anion, that the breed as improved by Charles 
Colling, became so celebrated and in such request, that his 
bull Comet was sold by public auction for one thousand 
guineas. The cattle as thus improved, become fatter and 
heavier at two years old, than the old breeds are at three, 
and even four years old. 

The importance of this improvement to this island, can 
scarcely be calculated, for if this breed was every where dis- 
seminated, the produce of beef, on a given extent of land, 
would be nearly doubled. 

If cows of the deep milking kind are wanted, where milk 
alone is the object, as is the case near the great towns, they 
must be sought for amongst the old breed. The milk of the 
improved short-horns is richer in quality, but less in quantity. 
An improved shert-horned cow, will yield about eight or 
nine pounds of butter per week, avoifdupois weight. I have 
heard of cows of the old breed producing more than twenty 
quarts of milk per day, yielding about twelve pounds of but- 
ter per week. These, however, I believe are now very rare. 
Ineed not observe that the old breed are a perfect contrast to 
the improved short-horns, in form and handling. I believe 
they also consume more food. 

If cows are wanted for the supply of milk alone, as in the 
neighbourhood of great towns, the deep milking old breed 
are of course the most profitable. If, on the other hand, a 
breed of cattle is wanted for the general purposes of farming, 
in countries where beef is in great demand, the improved 
short-horns are, beyond all doubt, the best. This, I hope 
you will consider, a fair and candid statement. 

With respect to the price of my improved short-horns, as 
they are derived from the original improver, and consequent- 
ly are genuine, and of the highest pedigree, I have never sold 
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any bull, cow or heifer of the genuine breed for less than one 
hundred pounds sterling per head. For this price 1 would 
deliver bulls, or heifers at Liverpool, warranted of the best 
pedigree, and of the most approved form, handling and hair, 

I shall always be happy to give you every information in 
my power, and if you should ever revisit England, I should 
be happy to show you, that the old English hospitality is not 
extinct. We inhabit countries whose people are derived 
from common ancestors, and I cherish the sincere hope, that 
the inhabitants of both, will henceforward cultivate a cordial 
intercourse, and vie only in endeavouring to render good 
offices to each other. 

l am, sir, most respectfully, yours, 
BART. RUDD. 

Joun Hare Powetn, Ese. Powelton, United States. 


ON IMPORTED CATTLE--THEIR INJUDICIOUS SELECTION—DE- 
VONS NOT GOOD MILKERS-——-SUPERIORITY OF NEW ENGLAND 
OXEN FOR DRAUGHT--THEIR EXCELLENCE NOT TO BE AS- 
CRIBED TO DEVON BLOOD-—-HEREFORDS BETTER THAN DE- 
VONS——- WORTHLESSNESS OF ALDERNEY CATTLE——ROOT 
CROPS——PROFITABLE IN AMERICA BUT FOR PARTICULAR OB- 
JECTS. 


By Joun Hare PowB1, Ese., in Answer to G. W. Featherstonaugh, Esq. 


Powelton, Philadelphia county, 1823. 


DEAR SIR, 

I am glad, that you who combine skill in practice, with 
every advantage, in scientific research, confirm the opinions 
I had formed, on the most essential points of your communi- 
cation. Of the various animals called “Short Horns,” to 
which you refer, very few are of pure “ Improved Durham 
blood”—with some exceptions, there would not be much 
difficulty in showing, that they have no claim to the pedi- 
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grees or properties of the “ Improved race.” Most of them 
have been selected near Liverpool, by cow-keepers, with 
regard rather, to the state of their udders, for the supply 
of milk on ship-board, than with reference to pedigree of 
their fitness to improve our farm stock. I have invariably 
found, that whether fed in the stall, tethered by a chain, 
soil’d in a wood, or left at large in the field, the pure “ Jm- 
proved Durham Short Horns,” consume less food, afford more 
flesh, lay on more fat, and yield more rich milk, than any 
race of cattle I have known—neither have I seen any indi- 
vidual of any other breed, uniting so many essential proper- 
ties for the dairy, or shambles—nor has it been found, that 
my young stock, are more tender in the blasts of winter, or 
less hardy in the heats of summer, than the common cattle 
of the country. I have on the contrary thought, that their 
thick coats of silky hair, upon ample hides, rendered them 
after a generation or two, peculiarly fitted, to endure the 
sudden changes of our climate. Honperness, or “ Oxp 
SHort-Horns,”? were deep milkers, bad provers, great eat- 
ers, with heavy bone, thin skins, long legs and tender consti- 
tutions, and were marked by many of the defects, which be- 
tray some of the recent importations, as of a ‘‘ poor breed.” 
The size of the improved stock, is not “ too great,” for the 
ordinary purposes of,our farms—and_ if it were, it would, 
by an immutable law of nature, which never ceases to affect, 
the animal, not less than the vegetable creation, in a few ge- 
nerations, be accommodated to the food, given for its sup- 
port. Since the time of Colling, the various breeders of 
England have made crosses with the same race, to meet 
their particular purposes. I have had within a year or two, 
twelve imported animals, andi can exhibit I think in the best 
blood of Mr. Wetherill, Mr. Curwen and Mr. Champion’s 
folds, some essential points, marked by the peculiar views of 
the respective breeders. Early maturity is not the least im- 


portant, of the valuable properties of this breed. I hada 
Vol. VII. 34 
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cow, which was four years old on the 21st of March, 189s, 
on the 8th of June following she bad produced four calves 
at separate births. All her offspring are large. I think 
her quarters would weigh, notwithstanding her early bearing, 
750 lbs. 

Heifers should not receive the male before the end of the 
second year, except in particular circumstances, where it 
may be profitable, to sacrifice half-bred heifers, with the view 
of multiplying animals, more nearly allied to the pure blood. 
The secretions of milk, are certainly “augmented by milk. 
ing carefully, and systematically, stripping every drop from 
the udder,” but I have not found, the duration of a cow’s 
milk, in any wise affected by the period at which she had 
been dried, previous to the birth of her young. Few cows 
allow their calves to suck longer than within two months, of 
the time of parturition. During the latter stages of gesta- 
tion, the fcetus requires, those portions of nourishment, from 
which, the secretions of milk, must necessarily detract. The 
increase of food, might diminish the evil, but it could not 
remove the cause of objection, since the animal system is 
capable but of limited exertion, which cannot be extended 
at will. “ ‘Che wear and tear of deep milkers,”’ is avowedly 
great; but at no time are their effects so evident and strong, 
as when the calf within, and the milker without, in violation 
of nature, are at the same moment exhausting the animal’s 
strength. I would turn off all fine cows, two months before 
the birth of their young. 

I should not select “ Short-Horns’? expressly for draught 
alone. Iam not satisfied that the delicate Devons, which 
have been chosen for the light soils of Norfolk, are better 
suited to the yoke, than the vigorous and spirited bullocks, 
which are found in Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, 
Pennsylvania and Maine. It has been asserted, and by au- 
thority, which I am always disposed to respect, that the cattle 
of Massachusetts are derived from Devons. In proof it is 
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alleged, that the inhabitants of that State had emigrated 

from Plymouth ; and too, that the animals are, as in Devon- 

shire, generally “red.’? I would ask, whether the ages, 

which have passed since the settlement of the colony, must 

not have produced, in a climate so different, under circum- 
stances sO opposite, and with management so distinct, a ra- 

dical change in the form, disposition and properties of the 

ox, scarcely less marked, than in the propensities, habits and 

character of the man. I would contend, that the finest cat- 

tle in Massachusetts are mixed with families, of which Mr. 

Gore, Mr. Stewart, and Mr. Vaughan, imported the sires. 

Lancashire, Leicester, and Hereford blood, can be traced by 
a practised eye, in many of the best working oxen, exhibited 
at the New England Agricultural Shows. If colour deter- 
mine the question, of Devon superiority, it is but fair to state, 
that from 100 yokes of the finest draught cattle of Massachu- 
setts, which last autumn had been exhibited at the Worces- 
ter Show, the best, were taken to Brighton, where a pair of 
very light yellow oxen, received the premium, for docility 
and speed at the plough. On a former occasion, a yoke of 
black and white bullocks, received the reward. The most 
hardy, and active cattle, | have ever seen, had the shape of 
Kyloes, and were brown. I should ascribe the extraordinary 
performance of New England cattle, to the skill, sagacity, 
singular steadiness, and peculiar firmness of the men—to care 
in selection—and to the face of the country in which they 
are bred. A New England ox, as a New England horse, and 
New England man, is exposed to exertion from his birth-- 
the hills upon which he must generally seek for his food, 
give health to his lungs, and vigour to his muscle, whilst the 
shortness and sweetness of the grass, properly nourish his 
frame, without loading it suddenly, or producing sluggishness 
under the yoke. I can conceive, no advantage, which is to 
be had, from the introduction of imported Devons, among 
our farm stock. Have any instances been brought, wherein 


in 
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it appears, that in activity, patience or strength, they have in 
Great Britain, surpassed the oxen of Massachusetts, or New 
York ? 

I have never seen in Europe, performance of oxen, com- 
parable to that which in Massachusetts would scarcely be re- 
marked. 

Mr. Coke, in speaking of his favourite race, acknowledged 
“that difference of opinion must necessarily exist, yet on the 
light lands of Norfolk, Devons were allowed to excel.” Have 
the rare Devons, for which we are indebted to the munificent 
and distinguished improver of Norfolk husbandry, shown ex- 
traordinary excellence in the secretion of fat, production of 
milk, early maturity, or weight in the valuable parts? They, 
no doubt, during six years, have had all that food, care and 
skill could effect, to make evident the vast superiority of this 
active and fashioaable race, over the gross, heavy beasts, 
which we Pennsylvanians prefer for their vulgar hind 
quarters, productive udders, propensity to sleep, and grow 
fat. For certain purposes, | am not sure, that a cross may 
not be advantageously made. With this view, you have ju- 
diciously taken a small male——-as theory and practice have 
established the belief, that he should be of the smaller family, 
to ensure proper nourishment to the foetus, and good shape 
after birth. Ihave not succeeded, in attempts to improve 
with the Devon blood. The sire and dams, with which the 
experiments were commenced, had been imported. The 
size, temper, mellow handling, and “ quick feeding,”’ of the 
Short-horns, have been lost, whilst in the consumption of 
food nothing has been gained. 

At the late Maryland Cattle Show, eighteen or twenty 
‘* three-fourths bred” bulls, heifers, and calves, immediately 
derived from the animals sent to America by Mr Coke, were 
sold by auction, at prices not larger than the common cows 
and calves of New England readily command. As the stock 
had not only been known but some individuals of it had been 
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n possessed by many of the spirited and wealthy farmers who 

W were present, itis to be presumed, a fair estimate of the value ) 
of Devons, for the purposes of America, can thus be had from | 

1- a public sale. ‘There have been several importations of Here- | 

- ford cattle. Mr. Edgar, of Rahway, New Jersey, imported 
three years since, a beautiful Hereford heifer, and her calf. 

d Mr. Clay has, with his accustomed liberality, extended in 

e Kentucky, his fine Hereford stock. I should, with your 

e views, select for a new cross, an Hereford bull, small of his 

nt breed, which possesses size and good points for the shambles, 

X- more tendency towards proof, as much bottom for the yoke, 

of and as many properties for the dairy, as the Devons from 

y, which they have sprung, unless I could obtain one of the best 

d animals from the great herds of Mr. Wadsworth, of New 

Is York. I have not seen at any of the Eastern shows, oxen to 

S, be compared to them, or to those from the South Branch of 

id the Potomac, except for the purposes of the yoke. 

W Of the unthrifty, dwarfish, and savage race, called Alder- 

y ney, | have for fifteen years had ample experience. I! do not 

1- pretend, that Norman cattle, from which they were derived, 

le are not thrifty and good; but I venture to assert, without 

y fear of contradiction, by facts, that all the mistaken efforts, 

e by which the unpractised, theoretical, agricultural teachers of 

e this State have excited the surprise of humble, practical 

e farmers, there have been few more unfortunate, than their 

e recommendation of this wretched breed. 

e I am not disposed to question the usefulness of gentlemen 

of farmers—those patriotic, enlightened, and liberal men, who 


by practice detect error, by science expound the theory, and 
by their generous exertions, and zeal, elevate the importance, 
and extend the influence of the most essential of all human 
arts——but I condemn, the flippant writers. and half bred phi- 
losophe's, who wouid tcach without kuowledge, as they iarm 
without land. 

The readiest and “ cheapest means of keeping stock,’’ must 
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depend upon climate, the circumstances of the farmer, the 
condition, and position of his land. Turnips, carrots, or man- 
gel wurtzel are admirably adapted to some districts of our 
country, although, in most parts of America, their cultivation, 
is attended with so much uncertainty, and comparative ex. 
pense, that they cannot be introduced, for the general pur- 
poses of the fold: nor should I conceive, that in any section 
of the United States, where Indian corn is a certain crop, 
they should be employed but for particular objects. If had 
tried, for five years, ruta baga, and for three, have succeeded 
with mangel wurtzel. I believe, I have had of both, quite as 
good crops as most farmers of this State. I found less difi- 
culty in cultivating turnips, from my acquaintance with the 
European modes of management, and from my practice, of 
ploughing deeply, and obtaining by the use of scarifiers, fine 
tilth. Yet my turnip crops, generally disappointed my ex- 
-pectations, whilst my mangel wurtzel, which had been placed 
by their side, uniformly so perfectly succeeded, that I have 
confined myself to the cultivation of them alone. 

I exhibited some of the cream, afforded by a cow fed upon 
mange! wurtzel, and millet fodder only, at a late meeting of 
the Pennsylvania Agricultural Society, when it was declared, 
by all the members who were present, to be equal in rich- 
ness, colour and taste, to any cream they had seen. Its co- 
lour was very like that which is produced in June. 

Some of my Short-horn heifers, which came fat froti: ibe 
meadows, were put with a native cow, which I had rescued 
from the butcher, on a bare field, in order that they might 
be sufficiently reduced, to calve safely. The native cow, 
became, although unusually fine of her kind, quite as thin as 
could be desired, the others have retained their flesh, and are 
now so fat, that | have been obliged to occasionally substitute, 
straw for millet hay, with the addition of a little more than 
a peck of mangel wartzel,a day. I contend, that the fitness 
of any race of farm stock for the general uses of the country 
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e must be determined, by the comparative consumption of food 
1 —for it would be in vain, to recommend to American farm- 
ir ers, expensive beasts, which by their graceful forms, or large 
n, frames or fashionable points, attract the notice of unpractised 
Xe or wealthy men, unless we can show that Jess food is requir- 
rs ed for their stomach, more butter is derived from their ud- 
mn ders, more flesh from their loins, less offal with their bone, 
P; and a quicker return is made, by their early maturity, to the \ 
id breeder’s pocket. 
d It is a well-known fact, that in England, pure “ Durham 
as i Short-horns’’ are fed during the first winter generally upon 
i- turnips and straw. ‘T’oo much importance cannot be attach- 
1e ed to the production of esculent roots, to a certain extent, 
of | for the promotion of health, and useful secretions of neat 
le cattle and sheep. Half the diseases with which they are as- 
K sailed proceed from indigestion or obstructions, occasioned 
d by unwholesome dry food. 
e I am, dear sir, with great esteem, 
Most faithfully yours, 
n & Jonn Hare Powe . 
of G. W. FeaTHERSTONHAUGH, Esa. 
d, | 
h- oe 
O- 
VINEYARDS. 

3€ i As the subject of vineyards is discussed with great interest in the American 
> Farmer, and is attracting notice in this state, we thought the republication | 
ht of the following articles might be useful, as the New England Farmer is 

not so generally taken as it ought to be, and its merits require and deserve. | 
- [FROM THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. | 
re Mr. Fessenpen.—There is a disposition in some of your 
e, readers, to commence the culture of the grape in vineyards. 
an No doubt a country producing wild grapes plentifully will 
8s pay the labourer well for cultivating them. Where is the 


native rye? The native barley? Wehavenone. Corn is 
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a native; but we are no more confident of a crop of com, 
than of rye or barley. Grapes are as certain as either of 
them. Gen. Humphreys, of Connecticut, the distinguished 
agriculturist who introduced the Merino sheep among us, has 
left it on record, as his belief, that New England farmers 
could make more gallons of wine than of cider, from the same 
land. 

I hope a number of our enterprising farmers will plant 
vineyards the ensuing year. Numbers will strengthen each 
other in the new work, both with learning and experi- 
ence. 

The native grape is to be relied on. If better can be had, 
or a particular kind of native proves best, it is most easy to 
engraft or enlarge the vineyard. The natives are accommo- 
dated to the climate, and will, I trust, do great honour to the 
vine dresser. 3 

Please inform, when convenient, Mr. Editor,— What is 
the best soil and site for a vineyard? When is the proper 
time to cut and plant the slips ? 


WORCESTER COUNTY. 


Mr. Lowell’s Remarks on the above. 


Tomas G. Fessenpen, Esq. Editor of the New-England 


Farmer. 


Srr.—You have requested my opinion as to an article sent 
to you from Worcester County, relative to the culture of the 
Grape in vineyards ; that is, as | understand the writer, the 
cultivation of the grape in Massachusetts, for the purpose of 
making wine. I respect your correspondent’s zeal, but I 
feel so deep an interest in the success of all agricultural ex- 
periments in this State, that | should consider it a misfortune, 
if your paper, deservedly popular, because, in general, its 
articles are sound and judicious, and have contributed, and I 
hope will continue to contribute much to the advancement 
of agricultural knowledge and improvement, should advance 
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opinions, or encourage any course of agricultural industry 
which must ultimately fail. 

The culture of the vine extensively for the purpose of 
making wine in any of the New-England states, I consider 
imprudent, and in the present state of our knowledge and ex- 
perience, unwise. 

So far as my experience (and it has been long continued) 
goes, all the varieties of the grape, from which any good 
wines are made, will not stand our frosts. In some favour- 
able winters, they will survive, but even in the sheltered 
gardens of Boston they often perish, at least to the ground, 
and the shoots afterwards become so weak as to require one 
or two years to restore their vigour and fertility. Our usual 
course is to lay them down and cover them with earth. This 
labour, though considerable, is not however so great as to 
discourage the culture. But there are other dangers, and 
much more serious ones. The grapes which make good 
wines are natives of much better climates than our own— 
of climates in which the summers are much longer than those 
of the New England states. The grape in the south of 
France pushes out its foliage in March or the beginning of 
April. With us it seldom starts till the 15th of May, and in 
some seasons not till the last of that month. Frosts usually 
injure our grapes by the 15th of October, and in some sea- 
sons by the first of that month ; and they are not ripe till that 
time. In the wine countries, the grapes are not injured be- 
fore the Ist of November, though many of the grapes are 
ripe enough for the vintage by the 20th of September. Thus 
the wine countries have from fifty to seventy-five days’ longer 
seasons. There is another difference equally unfavourable 
to our cultivation of the grape. Our seasons are much more 
variable. Though some days are as hot, others are extreme- 
ly cold,—though the thermometer is as high at noon, yet its 
depression during the night is much greater than in the na- 
tural countries of the finer grapes. From this cause, these 
Vol. VIII. 36 
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tender grapes are subject to various diseases, particularly to 
what is called blight. This in sheltered gardens, under the 
eye and care of experienced gardeners, is checked or cured 
by various applications, and by the modern practice of gird- 
ling; but it is feared that these laborious and careful expe- 
dients could not be applied to vineyard culture, with ordi- 
nary skill, and at moderate expense. 

| apprehend further, that could we ripen the Champagne 
grape, or even those of Burgundy and Bourdeaux, the wine 
made from grapes grown here would not be as good as that 
of those countries. ‘here is not, 1 apprehend, enough of 
sugar or saccharine matter in grapes raised in Massachusetts, 
to make a strong bodied wine. Still less could we hope to 
raise the grapes which make the favourite wines which are 
imported into the United States, such as those of Spain, and 
Portugal, and their colonies. 

It may be objected, that our climate is as favourable as 
that of the banks of the Rhine, and that we might hope to 
equal the Rhenish wines. Those of us who have been con- 
demned to the punishment of drinking those wines, (for it is 
the only beverage in the countries through which that river 
flows,) would never consent to exchange our own cider and 
perry for them. Even the best of old Hock would not suit 
our tastes. It is not generally known here that there are no 
wines made near Paris which would be thought of any value 
by us. 

But our experimental and enterprizing friends infer, that 
because we have grapes growing in our own woods, we can 
successfully raise vineyards and make our own wines. Let 
them begin by an experiment upon our own black and white 
grapes, with their tough skins, their acid and dry pulp, their 
peculiarly unpleasant flavour, when the skin is hard pressed, 
and if they can succeed in producing one or two gallons of 
wine, which will please the taste of connoisseurs, or even 
acquire a preference to well manufactured cider, let them 
then cautiously proceed with their experiments. 
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It may be said, however, that the grape has been cultiva- 


" ted with some success in Vevay on the Ohio, and that in 

-d Virginia and Maryland it seems to be making some progress ; F 

i. but we should not forget that they have green peas on their lf 

¥ tables, six weeks before we can produce them on ours, and ) 

i. we must pause, therefore, before we attempt to follow them 
in this experiment. We are too ‘apt to forget that though 

16 we are one nation, and all our country is called North 

e America, yet that we embrace every variety of climate, and 

at that we must not consider the rules and practices of the 

of Southern States applicable to our own favoured portion— 

8, favoured not by long seasons, and hot suns, and warm nights, 

to but favoured by a climate, which keeps our fields green, our 

"e nerves end muscles strong and vigorous, and a soil, which, 

d refusing profitable productions without great labour and | 
skill, compels us to be industrious, and in the end, makes us | 

as as a people, richer and more powerful. {t would be indeed 

to a subject of great regret, if, disdaining the real blessings 

ne which we enjoy, we should strive to attain those which the 

is goodness and wisdom of Providence has withheld from us. 

or We should be very cautious as to the adoption of any mea- 

d sures, which should have a tendency to throw an air of ridi- 

it cule upon experimental and scientific agriculture. The pre- 

- judices which we are obliged to encounter in introducing il 

6 sound and judicious but new modes of eulture are sufficient- et 
ly strong, without exciting additional ones by a too hasty at 

at adoption or recommendation of new theories or new pro- if 

n jects. 4 

of Those who may be disposed to admit the force and truth bi! 

e of the foregoing remarks, may be still inclined to ask whe- 

rc ther we cannot naturalize, or (to use a Southern phrase,) 

1, acclimate with us, the grapes recently introduced from the 

of Southern States, natives of America. There are several of 

7 these in Mr. Prince’s catalogue of grapes. The answer I 


shall make is, that we have as yet no evidence, that these 
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native Southern grapes are capable of producing tolerable 
wine. ‘There is no objection to the cultivation of them for 
the table. We have doubts, whether even these will stand 
the severity of our winters—we ‘now that some of them 
will not, and even, if they should endure our frosts, we have 
no sound reason to believe that a grape which is sweet in 
latitude 35, will prove so when grown in latitude 42. 

We have however more serious objections to the culture 
of the grape in our part of the country. It requires great 
skill as to its management, and much labour in the course of 
its growth. There are two modes of cultivation in Europe. 

One, the Italian, in which trees are planted, over which 
the grapes are suffered to run at pleasure. This is suited 
only to very hot climates, and requires the extra expense of 
planting the trees to support the vines. 

The other is the French or Swiss method, in which the 
vines are planted in rows and supported by stakes about 
five or six feet high, in which mode of culture the vine- 
yards resemble at a distance, one of our fields of Indian 
corn. 

The labour and expense of cutting and replacing these 
stakes to support the vines—-the art and skill exercised in 
trimming the vines—occupy a great portion of the time 
of the labourers. This is done in a very considerable 
degree by females; and in countries in which the price 
ef the labour of males does not exceed twenty-five or 
thirty cents per day, the price of female labour would be 
so low as to render this cultivation practicable. 

But in our country we should hope the day to be far dis- 
tant, in which we shall be compelled to condemn our fe- 
males to field labour—to trim the suckers of the vine, and 
to carry the trimmings in baskets, on their heads, out of 
the vineyards. This would suppose an entire change in 
the moral character and habits of our people, which ! 
should deem little adapted to our free institutions. 
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J deduce the following inference from this statement, 
(which is founded on my personal knowledge, and the evi- 
dence of my own senses,) that though the vine culture may 
succeed in those parts of our country which have the mis- 
fortune to be cultivated by slaves, it may not be adapted to 
our own section of the country in which, though many of 
us are poor, we are all free—in which, we can find bet- 
ter employment for our mothers and daughters, than to 
send them into the fields—in which, we consider that sex 
as our solace, and companions, as the instructers of our chil- 
dren, and are ready to forego the profits, which we may 
derive from their personal labours abroad. In short, our 
condition is too happy, and too independent to induce us 
to make such sacrifices of domestic comfort, even for a 
clear and decided addition to our income. 

But these considerations do not include all which we might 
urge on this topic. We doubt the policy in attempting to 
coerce nature. Many of the countries which yield wine did 
so even in the patriarchal ages. If this portion of our coun+ 
try was in any degree similar to the wine bearing districts of 
Europe and Asia, in climate and soil, we should feel some 
encouragement in undertaking its culture. But it is not so, 
On the other hand, experience has shown that it is ad- 
mirably adapted to the cultivation of the apple. In grape 
culture, you can have no herbage in your vineyards, and, 
indeed, no other plants will flourish under the grape, if culti- 
vated in climates like our own. Greater labour and more 
skill are required in making good wine, than in any mode 
of agriculture we now pursue. Much caprtal is also neces. 
sary in making proper cellars for the ripening of the wine, 
and society in the countries in which it is made, is divided 
into a few rich and many poor. I must therefore express 
my humble opinion, that the grape was not made for us— 
and we ought to consider ourselves the favourites of Po- 
mona, rather than of Bacchus—that we should be content- 


it 
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ed with rich crops of hay—-of mangel wurtzel -of pota- 
toes and turnips——with fine flocks and herds—and be con. 
tent to be tributary to poorer nations for the wine, which 
we consume. 
These remarks apply only to New England. 
JOHN LOWELL, 


P.S. The best soil for a vineyard is a light porous but 
rich one—the best site a hill side with a southeastern or 
southern aspect: if there are natural terraces made by 
rocks, so much the better—the vineyards in Switzerland 
are planted on artificial terraces, and the vines of Ma- 
deira are raised on the steep sides of hills. The cuttings 
may be taken off at any time from December to Febru- 
ary—but should be nearly covered with earth till they 
are planted, which should be as early as possible. Only 
one bud should be above the ground. Their success is 
very precarious in the open ground. They would be 
more certain of striking root if planted in shoal wooden 
boxes—say six inches deep, and the cuttings inserted so 
deep as actually to touch the bottom. This is suggested 
on the authority of Mr. Knight. The soil in the boxes 
should be rich but light, and be kept moist, but not wet— 
too little and too much moisture being equally fatal to 
grape cuttings. The boxes might be kept in a room that 
is light, or placed in a sheltered spot near the house. 
Wher the plants have taken root, one side of the box 
might be taken off and the plants carefully removed with 
all their fibrous roots. J. L. 





Boston, Jan. 12, 1825. 


John Lowell, Esq., President of the Massachusetts Agricultu- 
ral Society. 


Sir.—In the remarks I heretofore offered, upon Orchard 
and Forest Trees, I proposed to place before your readers, 
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in an appendix, some observations on the age, and other cir- 
cumstances in relation to them. Part of these may have a 
teudency to support a general theory as to their growth and 
duration. But most of them are of the -nature of excep- 
tions to general rules, and to be considered rather as “ re- 
miniscences,”” in which the curious may perhaps find some. 
amusement, than as offering any instruction to the theorist. 

Before | proceed to speak of the general or particular age 
of the orchard which | shall take first in order, | cannot but 
recur to the advantage of the mode of practice | have fallen 
into, where it was wished to have an orchard on a particular 
spot, on a light soil or plain. for local convenience, or do- 
mestic use. ‘This mode minutely set forth, may be ceen in 
No. I., Vol. VI. 

It was, in effect, to lay aside and reserve the two upper 
strata, and remove about a foot of the gravelly or dead earth, 
and to replace that depth with small stones. The experi- 
ment has outdone expectation, and | have been induced this 
season to set out an orchard where it can be best availed of, 
near the house, and on a soil that under other circumstances, 
would not have been so appropriated. 

I was much giatified to observe in an account given in a 
late English publication, of some trees which had apparent- 
ly flourished, and attained great age, “that at the root, the 
earth was found paved with stones.” The advantages prom- 
ised in this mode of culture, are, Ist, The absorption and 
sradual distribution of moisture by the stones when most 
wanted ; 2dly, Ihe equalization of the temperature of the 
earth; and 3dly, The preventing the roots passing into the 
poorer under strata, by forcing them into a better soil, in a 
horizontal direction. ‘These seem to be sources of encour- 
agement in this mode of practice, at least deserving of a 
trial. 

In considering the age and duration of the orchard, the 
apple and pear trees first present themselves. I have en- 
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deavoured to arrive with all the certainty which could be had 
at the period when several of these were set out in this neigh. 
bourhood. The first instance | shall notice, was about the 
year 1750, of apples and pears. These are principally de. 


cayed and removed ; and for many years, those remaining 


have given little or no fruit. But the pear tree has proved 
the longest liver, and greatest fruit bearer. In a second, the 
orchard was set out in about 1760. This also is in a great 
state of decay, and most of the trees have failed, or very few 
only giving fruit. In this latter instance, the soil was very 
thin, and less favourable, and the trees much smaller. But 
the duration promised to be at least equal to the one pre- 
ceding. It may be mentioned as the whim of an early cul- 
tivator. The gentleman who purchased this orchard, had it 
‘from the man who set it out, that “he put a peck of oats at 
the bottom of each tree.” 

The third orchard to be noticed was set out in about 1767. 
This is altogether of grafted fruit. Its most flourishing con- 
dition was in 1798, when it produced upon one and three- 
fourths acres over 160 barrels of fruit. The marks of de- 
cay have been visible in it for several years, though the trees 
are still somewhat productive. 

It would seem, therefore, from these instances, that the 
apple tree acquires its greatest productiveness in a little over 
30 years, and thatits continued state of vigour and of decay, 
occupy about that period. Some, to be sure, remain mutilated 
and solemn memorials. of former usefulness. 

The mode of practice by some, of cutting off old limbs, 
to produce young wood and more fruit, wherever I have seen 
it practiced, has been of short lived utility. 

Some which stand preeminent, as exceptions to all rules, 
are now to be mentioned. 

In the fruit bearing season of 1822, 1 visited the garden 
of the Wyllis family in Hartford Connecticut, to see two 
extraordinary trees. The one an apple, said to have been 
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imported before the middle of the 17th century, by the 
old Secretary from England. The appearance of the tree 
was that of decay. It had been, probably, long hollow. At 
this time, as near as can be recollected, little more than one 
third of the circumference remained ; of this the bark was 
sustained by a thin layerof wood. A few weak limbs at the 
top bore some dozens of apples. Of these I brought and 
exhibited at the anniversary dinner of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural Society, at Brighton, a sample. The fruit must 
be considered ordinary ; its flavour was of a bitter sweet. It 
might have been useful for baking. What has made me 
look back to this incident more particularly, was, that 
about the same time, an English traveller was collecting a 
smail box of the apples, which he took with him across the 
Atlantic, and presented to some Society, as J saw in a journal 
of that country; and the age and circumstances of this tree 
were noticed as quite extraordinary. 

There is also a tree near where the Indian meeting house 
and burying ground in Natick were formerly, standing on 
an acre of ground given by an Indian to the Apostle Elliot, 
so called, which has been in bearing within a few years, and 
is said to have been a favourite apple with the Indians ; it has 
obtained the name of the “Orange Sweeting.” If this tra- 
dition is correct, this tree acquired nearly as many years ; 
for this celebrated preacher, whose influence was so great 
amongst these tribes, died in 1690; and it was probably some 
years before, that he received this testimony of regard from 
his Indian admirer. 

Of the size of the apple tree, 8 or 9 feet circumference 
occasionally occur. 

As to product, I have also seen mention made of 50 bush- 
els on a tree. 

But both these points are so well exemplified in the county 


of Worcester, by a letter from W. Stepman, Ese. of Lan- 
Vol. VII. 36 
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caster, that 1 cannot do better than close this part of my sub. 
ject by an extract therefrom. 

‘‘T have an ancient apple tree which bears every year a 
very large reddish and yellow skinned fruit, which is not in 
eating till the latter part of winter. It stands about 10 rods 
east of my barns. Its trunk near the ground, measures 12 
feet 5 inches, and 4 feet above, 10 feet four inches, and is 
hollow from the ground upward, 8 feet, and would contain 
within it a 30 gallon cask—above, it is divided into three 
large branches; they are also hollow 2 or 3 feet from the 
trunk ; they then become solid, and send forth numbers of 
thrifty and vigorous shoots which bear the fruit. Dr. Fisk, 
of Worcester, who visited me sometime since, who you 
know is a noted arborist, observed it was the largest apple 
tree he had ever seen. 

**Ofall trees for product, there is an apple tree on the 
farm of Thomas W. Ward, Esq. our Sheriff, in Shrewsbury, 
which is preeminent. It stands northeast from, and near to 


his barns, is large, and grows in a good soil—and he has of 
ten assured me, he has made several years ten barrels of 
cider from its fruit. The last year he made about eight 
barrels from it.” 


The pear tree is sometimes intermixed with the apple in 
orchards, but oftenerin gardens, or favoured spots of smaller 
extent. Itis doubtless of longer life than the apple tree, 
and bears fruit for a greater extent of years. Many of very 
ancient date have been known in this city, particularly one 
in the garden of Major Melville. But I am enabled to give 
through the polite inquiry of the Hon. Mr. Silsbee, President 
of the Senate, the particulars of the celebrated Danvers tree 
of Gov. Endicott, in a letter from a descendant of that gen- 
tleman. It can hardly be expected to look further back. 

Salem, Dec. 4, 1823. 
Hon. Naruaniet SILsBer, 
DEAR SIR, 
Tm ancient pear tree in Danvers, about which you par- 
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ticularly inquired, was imported from England, and planted 
by Gov. Endicott on his Orchard farm in 1630. It stands on 
a hard clay bottom covered with a rich soil more than a foot r 
deep, sheltered from the westerly winds, but exposed to the \y 
easterly. ‘The ground has been cultivated as a field ever 
since it was planted, but no particular care has been taken of 
the tree until the last seven years, since which, for antiqui- 
ty’s sake, it has been kept enclosed, the ground dug and ma- 
nured, new sprouts have made their appearance, and will no 
doubt live mauy years. li girts just above ground, 6 feet 8 
inches, and tapers but little to the crotch, which is 4 feet 6 
inches from the ground. It never was a tall tree; the top is 
now about 15 feet high, and is entirely hollow. It bore 
one and a half bushel of fair fruit this year, 1823, and always 
has been prolific. The fruit is good; and there can be no 
doubt of its having been engrafted. 
Respectfully, 
SAM’L. ENDICOTT. 

I believe your readers will be too tired to venture into the 
woods with me, and the remarks on forest trees had better 
be deferred to another opportunity. 

1 am with Consideration and Respect, 
Yours, 


JOHN WELLES. 








AGRICULTURAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Uwnner this head we had intended to take notice of any new 
suggestions, or improvements, benefactions, or new agricultural 
works ; but we find that we shall not have room for them in the 
present Number. We shall, therefore, confine ourselves to the 
following brief sketch. 

During the present year, Col. Thomas H. Perkins, of Boston, 
having ascertained that the most distinguished cultivators of 
Flax, the Irish, preferred the flax seed of Riga, imported a cask 
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of that seed, and presented it to the Society, which was distri- 
buted. We hope the gentlemen who received it will commv- 
nicate the result of their experiments. 

Admiral Coffin presented to the Society a Herefordshire Bull 
and Heifer, which are in the possession of John Prince, Esq. 
andat the same time a Heifer of the purest Short-horned breed, 
which, with the Bull, Admiral, of the same breed, presented by 
Admiral Coffin, last year, is in the possession of Ezekiel H. 
Derby, Esq. Salem. 

Mr. Francis Peabody, of Salem, presented to the Society three 
Sheep, from the Province of Astrachan, Russia, which are 
deemed remarkable for their qualities for the table. The Hon. 
Col. T. H. Perkins also presented some of the improved long 
wooed shee p of the Netherlands. 

In November last the Trustees of Dummer Academy, in the 
town of Byfield, intimated to the Massachusetts Agricultural 
Society their wish to establish an Agricultural School connected 
with an experimental farm, and tendered the patronage and care 
of it to the Trustees of the Massachusetts Society for promoting 
Agriculture. 

The Trustees fully impressed with the importance of such an 
institution, appointed a Committee to examine the farm owned 
by the Trustees of Dummer Academy, and to confer with them 
on the best mode of carrying the plan into effect. The Com- 
mittee reported that they thought the farm very well adapted 
to the purpose, that the Institution at Byfield offered great fa- 
cilities for the execution of such an experiment, but that in 
their opinion it would be more desirable that its immediate ma- 
nagement should be in the hands of the Trustees of Dummer 
Academy, and its supervision in such persons as the Legislature 
might think best; such, for example, as the Officers of the se- 
veral Agricultural Societies in the State. The Trustees of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural Society have respectfully presented 
their views of the importance of such an institution, and their 
hope that it will meet with the approbation and be deemed wor- 
thy of the patronage and aid of the public. We mostsincerely 
hope that the application will receive the attention and favour 
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which its high importance demands. It is, we are aware, new 
—it is an experiment.——So have been, at first, all the improve- 
ments, from the time when men were clothed in sheep skins, 
and subsisted on wild honey and acorns. It seems to us time, 
that those who cultivate the ground, should, now that they are 
restored to their rights and dignity in the State, receive their 
fair share of public patronage and favour. 

Establishments for the advancement and perfection of their 
art, should be made, and all the advantages of education, which 
their occupation requires, should be extended to them. As they 
have few or ne opulent men among them who can found 
schools and colleges for them, let the public, who never forget 
them when money is to be raised, or battles to be fought, not 
overlook them when they ask a fair share of public bounty in 
return. They constitute the strength, and will forever prove 
the safeguard of the State. 

Thomas Andrew Knight, Esq. President of the London Hor- 
ticultural Society, knownin this country as well as Europe, 
for his enlightened views, his unremitted and successful exer- 
tions in the cause of natural science, and his devotion of a noble 
fortune to the promotion of these great ends, has this autumn 
renewed his offer of sending to this country specimens of new 
and improved varieties of fruits. ‘Those which he intended to 
send the last Spring, were not sent, owing to the miscarriage of 
letters addressed to him in answer to his proposal. He now says 
that he shall continue every year or two to forward a box of 
such fruit trees as he may deem valuable to us. Such disinter- 
ested and philanthropic feelings cannot but receive the appro- 
bation and gratitude of our citizens, which will be increased by 
the knowledge, that from the commencement of our struggle 
against the ministry of Great Britain, he has been the constant 
and warm friend of the United States, and has taken a deep in- 
terest in its prosperity. 
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The following remarks have been sent to us by a friend to whom they were 
addressed with au injunction not to use the name of the writer. They are 
plain and practical, and although much has been written on the subject, yet 
we have not generally (we mean our farmers) adopted any of the valuable 
hints which we have repeatedly given on the subject. The Christian Soci- 
ety at Canterbury, New Hampshire, have been able to prepare their cider, 
and send it sixty miles to the Boston market, where it has brought the price 
ef ten dollars per barrel. Could not our farmers nearer to this great market 
prepare their cider equally well, and send it for sale in a perfect state? 
Could they not also thus prepare it for their own consumption? If they 
could do so by adopting the following simple plan, would they not do more 
to check the inordinate use of spirituous liquors than by any other means? 
Are they not aware that the farmers of New Jersey, with no greater advan- 
tages than they possess, do prepare their cider in such a manner, as that it 
is sent to the West India and other foreign markets, and that it supplies our 
own navigators with a wholesome and pleasant beverage? The hint as to 
the drawing off the casks by a tin syphon, which is explained in the following 
extract, appears to us valuable. We would simply add, that three years 
trial has satisfied us, that by the simple process of passing or running the 
cider through sand, pure sand, (where it can be had,) so far purifies the 
cider, that the fermentation is never afterwards too violent, and that no fur- 
ther drawing off is needful. Let both plans be fairly tried—they cost no 
money, and very little labour.—EpiTors. 


Hallowel, Nov. 25, 1824. 
To , Boston. 





MY DEAR SIR, 

On the 14th of June I took up my pen to write to you on 
the subject of cider, and was interrupted ; but I hope that it is not 
too late in some respects, even for the present season, to resume 
the object I had in view. 

The process as to managing our cider, to which you have re- 
ferred, is very simple; but since the 2ist of last month one 
of your Agricultural Committees, at Brighton, reported, that 
“‘no cider sufficiently good to be entitled to the first premium 
for this article, had been exhibited ;” and since some cider is 
said to have been sold in Boston, last season, at $10 per barrel, 
(apparently because little that was good presented itself,) the 
following statement may still be acceptable. 

In the first place, the early making of the liquor was taught 
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to me many years ago by yourself ; and the benefit of it has been 
farther ascertained by the testimony of others, (as the late Mr. 
William Coxe, of New Jersey,*) and likewise by my own expe- 
rience. When the first fermentation of cider has advanced suffi- 
ciently to have cracks formed in the scum at its top, (or a short 
time afterwards,) a tin syphon is applied to draw off the liquor 
into a second cask ; by which means a quantity of scum and sedi- 
ment is left behind, and the cider is partially purified; at the 
same time, that excessive fermentation, (as will hereafter be 
noticed,) is prevented. Ifthe legs of the syphon be fastened into. 
the bung holes of the two casks, by means of pieces ofa hollow 
cylinder of soft wood or of cork, cut conically on the outside, and 
split into several parts longitudinally, adding rags or clay at each 
bung hole, to close it up more completely ; time and trouble 
willbe saved; and the escape of ardent spirit and fixed air be 
lessened, as well as the communication with the outward air. 
By this simple method, a large number of casks are easily racked 
off in succession; care only being taken to keep the rags, clay, 
and syphon, sweet. Nor does the above operation require the 
aid of more than one or two empty barrels, in addition to the 
casks containing the cider; for each cider cask, as fast as it is 
emptied, is to be immediately scalded, that it may take its turn 
in receiving the purified cider. 

Secondly. At the time of bottling the cider, (say with us in 
April, or perhaps a little later,) the racking by the syphon is 
repeated. ‘The benefits are as follows :—There is a fresh re- 
moval of seum and sediment, which farther brightens the cider, 
(so that no freezing, at least with us, is needed ;) nothing is bot- 
tled which is useless ; no brandy is employed, and yet few bottles 
burst or corks fly; the liquor suffers little by shaking in the 
bottle, or at its pouring out; and remnants of the bottle will 
commonly be good on the second day, for the benefit of small 
householders. 

Thirdly. A second racking with the syphon is proper, even 
for liquor drank out of the cask ; for as rum and sediment ought 


* See his book published in 1817, on the Cultivation of Fruit Trees, and 
the Management of Orchards and Cider, &c. &c. pp. 66, 67. 
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never to be drank, the sooner the remains of these are remoy. 
ed the better; particularly as these articles seem to act as a fer. 
ment, and hasten the decomposition of the cider. Accordingly, 
it is a matter of fact, that cider, when double racked, will keep 


longer in the cask, than when single racked; and it is also true, 
that it will be longer good upon draught, as a consequence of its 
keeping longer good in the cask. Its keeping well on the draft 
will be still more certain, if the vent peg be sparingly used; or 
if the vent hole be shut either by a weight or a spring, instead 
of a peg, where there is carelessness in the drawing. 

Fourthly. Unless the cider be free from sediment, it ought 
never to be moved without racking; for, if the good and bad 
parts of the cider be brought a second time into contact, they 
may form a new union, and call for a new yrs which it 
may not always be easy to procure. 

Fifthly. Our bottled cider is packed in binns, in sand ; the 
sand being moistened, and the botiles placed upright. The bot- 
tles are thus strengthened; the corks are kept swollen; the 
sediment falls to the bottom; and the effect of sudden changes 
of temperature, which might produce internal motions in the 
ri“or, is prevented. Moreover, I may add on the subject of 
bo. ag, that our practice is to keep the bottles open for a day 
or two before they are corked; and it is perhaps useful to leave 
a little room, (clear of liquor,) below the cork, that the fixed 
air, or carbonic acid gas, escaping from the liquor, may have a 
space where it can remain safely by means of a little compres- 
sion, either to reunite in time with the liquor, or prevent the 
cider having needless intercourse with common air. 

Sixthly The cider in every case is to be kept in a cool and 
dark cellar, free from currents of air; for the sun’s light, even 
when coming from reflected rays, has some little warmth in it; 
and air operates more speedily on the temperature of bodies 
when moving in a current. 

Lastly. Fresh barrels for each years’ cider are unnecessary, 
since old barrels are free from the taste of new wood; and, with 
good hoops, will serve during several seasons. But in this case, 
the casks when first emptied, ought to he rinsed with boiling 
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water, and then drained; then to have their hoops slightly 
loosened, and the bungs restored, but not too closely ; and af- 
terwards to be kept where the air is sweet and dry. When 
wanted again in the fall, they must pass under the cooper’s eye, 
and have a new scalding with lime water. — 

A few remarks will now follow in addition to the above state- 
ment. 

First. If the lees of the cider act as a ferment, (which I pre- 
sume will be admitted,) then, when the cider tends to excessive 
fermentation, the natural cure is to give it an additional rack- 
ing ; which seems to agree with experience. Brandy applied 
with this view is so far from being always successful, that Mr. 
Thomas Andrew Knight thinks, that it has at times even appear- 
ed to increase the evil; and others have conceived the same. 
Brandy may tend to preserve cider, (as it does wine,) when it has 
undergone a certain amount of fermentation ; but it is doubtful 
how far it is to be opposed to fermentation in the first instance, 
Currant wine improves when poured upon the lees of Madeira 
wine ; and other wines are commonly thought to improve for a 
time upon their own lees; but as fermentation has its stages, 
and lees also may have their stages; it is better for us to confine 
ourselyes with precision in the present instance to the facts we 
know. The difference in the management of common cider and 
Virginia crab cider, spoken of by Mr. Coxe, confirms this cau- 
tion. 

Secondly. Asto the lees of common cider, Mr. Coxe makes a 
singular assertion, at p. 68, namely, “ that the lees of the cider 
may be put into small [triangular] bags, (such as are used for 
jellies,) to filtrate ; and the liquor from them will become bright. 
[This] may then be returned to the cask ; in which it will have 
the effect of PREVENTING a second fermentation. It seems (he 
says) to undergo a considerable change in the progress of filtra- 
tion; its colour becomes deep ; its taste, harsh and flat; and it 
has a strong tendency to become acetous.” But he adds, that 
‘¢ should it, from any cause, become acetous or sour, in that case, 
it must not on any account be put into the cask.” Of this prac- 
tice I have myself no experience, though I hope to know some- 


Vol. VIIT. 37 
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thing more about it by means ofa trial. In the mean time, I 
would ask, whether this filtered liquor does not contain a large 
proportion of the juices of the skin, seeds, core, and stalk of the 
fruit, which may assist in preserving the juice of the pulp ?*. 
Thirdly. Our own cider, which you have commended for its 
resemblance to champaign, when first made, is sufficiently rich 
to the taste; and yet in general becomes light, when it has been 
treated as above mentioned, (whether it be prepared for drink- 
ing from the cask, or for bottling.) On what this depends, will 
best be discovered, when the method I employ is tried with 
other ciders. At present, | incline to attribute the fact with us, 
chiefly to our apples and toour soil; without affirming however 
that the treatment we use may not have its share therein. I 
must further observe, however, that our cider usually remains a 
long time quiet, before fermentation commences. But I do not 
design to change my own proceedings, unless for a sufficient 
reason ; because our cider in its present form belongs to a class 
by itself, which is preferred by many, and keeps well for our 
own purposes and rate of consumption. It has also an enlivening, 
though less intoxicating power, than most other ciders; so that 
when taken in moderation, even ladies need not fear its effects. 
Fourthly, and lastly. Some individuals have kept a cask of 
cider throughout the year, for their own private drinking, us- 
ing at the rate of a tumbler daily, without racking, fining, or 


* Chaptal, speaking of making wine, says, ** When the fermentation is qui- 
eted, and the mass of liquor is in a state of absolute repose, the wine is made ; 
but it is clarification gives it new qualities, and preserves it from the danger 
of turning. 

*¢ This clarification is spontaneous, being the mere result of time and rest. 
Gradually, there is a deposit at the bottom, and on the sides of the cask; 
which clears the wine from every thing which is not in a state of perfect solu- 
tion ; or of every thing whichis inexcess. It is this deposit which is called 
lees (lie, séve ;) a confused mixture of tartar, of principles very analagous to 
fibrine, and of the coloring matter,” Vol. I. p. 132. Paris edition of 1801. 

Chaptal may be consulted as to the effect of the stalks, skins, and lea of the 
grape upon wine; which he makes various according to the case. The taste 


from the stalk as sharp and austere, (Apre and austere.) See some ‘of the 


first chapters of his second volume. 
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bottling ; and also without using the vent-peg. Here rest and 
the gradual diminution of the liquor, with the constant increase 
and confinement of the air which daily escapes from the liquor, 
accomplish every thing wanted to the content of the parties. 

P.S. In order to save bottles, may not the following expe- 
dient be tried? Let the cider most suitable for bottling be se- 
lected, and at the time when the bottling is proposed, let one, (or 
a part of one barrel) be drawn off into kegs ; and thence, as want- 
ed, into bottles; the rest being put into bottles from the first. 
One set of bottles will thus serve in succession for several kegs ; 
but every keg, as soon as opened, should be bottled. The ci- 
der thus bottled, will at least serve for the early part of the 
season for bottled cider; and if it should be inferior to the best 
bottled cider, it may, nevertheless, serve as bottled cider for 
common purposes. 








CATTLE SHOW, EXHIBITION OF MANUFACTURES, PLOUGHING 
MATCH, AND PUBLIC SALE OF ANIMALS AND MANUFAC- 
TURES, AT BRIGHTON, MASS.—On WEDNEsDay and THURSDAY, 
the 19th and 20th of October, 1825.—To commence at Nine o’clock A. M. 
on the first day, and at Ten o’clock on the seeond day. 


Tue Trustess of the Massachusetts Society for the Promo- 
tion of Agriculture, encouraged by the patronage of the Le- 
gislature of this State, intend to offer in Premiums, not only 
the sum granted by the Government for that purpose, but 
also the whole amount of the income of their own funds. 
They, therefore, announce to the public, their wish to have 
a Cattle Show, and Exhibition of Manufactures, &c. &c. at 
Brighton, on Wednesday and Thursday, the 19th and 20th 
of October, 1825; and they offer the following Premi- 
ums :— 
FOR STOCK. 


For the best Bull, raised in Massachusetts, above one 


year old, - - . - . : - $30 


For the next best, do.do. - . . - . 20 
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For the next best, do. do. - - - ‘ - $10 
For the best Bull Calf, from five to twelve months old, 15 
For the next best, do do ~ . - - - 10 
For the next best, do do - - - - - 5 
For the best Cow, not less than three years oid, - - 30 
For the next best, do do - - : - - 20 
For the next best, dodo - - : - - - 15 
For the best Heifer, (having had a calf,) + oy: ge 
For the next best, dodo - - - - - - 10 
For the best Heifer (not having hada calf,)_ - : 12 
For the next best, do do - - - - - - 10 
For the next best, do do - - - - . 8 
For the next best dodo - - - - . 6 
For the best Ox, fitted for slaughter, regard to be had 

to, and a particular statement to be given .of, the 

mode and expense of fatting, ew -) om 
For the next best, do do ~ - - - - 20 
For the next best, do do - - - - - - 10 
For the best pair of Working Oxen, : _ 25 
For the next best, dodo - ° . - - - 20 
For the next best, do do “ - - : . 15 
For the next best, do do - - - . - - 12 
For the next best, do do " - - - . 8 
For the best Merino Ram, - : - ° - 1d 
For the next best, do - - . - . . 10 
For the best Merino Ewes, not less than five in number, 20 
For the next best, dodo do - - . - - 10 
For the best Boar, not exceeding two years old, - - 12 
For the next best, do do - . . - “ 8 
For the next best, do do - - . - - - (bi 
For the best Sow, - - - - - - 12 
For the next best, do - - - * - as. 
For vue aeat besi, do - > - . - - rs) 
For the best Pigs, not less than two in number, nor less 

than four months old, nor more than eight, - - 10 
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For the next best, do do - . : . : $5 
None of the above animals will be entitled to premiums, 
unless they are wholly bred in the State of Massachusetts. 
Any of the above Stock, when raised and still owned at the 
time of the exhibition by the person who raised them, will 
entitle the claimant to an allowance of ten per cent. in addi- 
tion. But sheep, to be entitled to any of the above premi- 
ums, must be raised by the person entering them. 
For the best Ram which shall be imported into this 
State, after this advertisement, and before the 19th 
day of October next, of the improved Leicester breed 


of long woolledsheep, - -~ - - - $75 
or a gold medal of that value, at the option of the 
importer. 
For the next best, do do - - - - eet §O 
For the best Ewe, of the same breed, imported under 
the same terms, and for the hke superior qualities, 60 
For the next best, do do - - . - - 40 


The persons claiming these premiums to engage to keep 
the imported animals within the State. 

No animal, for which to any owner one premium shall have 
been awarded, shall be considered a subject for any future 
premium of the Society, except it be for an entirely distinct 
premium, and for qualities different from those for which the 
former premium was awarded.—An animal which shall have 
obtained a premium as a Milch Heifer shall not afterwards be 
entered for premium as a Milch Cow. 


FOR GRAIN AND VEGETABLE CROPS. 


To the person who shall raise the greatest quantity of 
Indian Corn on an acre, not less than one hundred 
bushels, - - . - . . . - $20 

To the person who shail raise the greatest quantity of 
Vegeiables, grain, peas aud beans excepted, for win- 
ter consumption, of the siock on his own farm, and 

not for sale, in proportion to the size of the tarm and 
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stock kept, having regard to the respective value of 
said vegetables as food, stating the expense of rais- 
ing the same, and the best mode of preserving the 
same through the winter, - . . - - 
To the person who shall raise the greatest quantity of 
Winter Wheat on an acre, not less than thirty bushels, 
To the person who shall raise the greatest quantity of 
Spring Wheat on an acre, not less than thirty bushels, 
To the person who shall raise the greatest quantity of 
Barley on an acre, not less than forty-five bushels, 

To the person who shall raise the greatest quantity of 
Rye on an acre, not less than thirty bushels, : 
To the person who shall raise the greatest crop of Mil- 

let on an acre, cut and cured for hay, not less than 
three tons, the claimant giving evidence of the time of 
sowing, the quantity of seed sown, and the quantity 
of hay produced, - : . - - - 
To the person who shall raise the greatest quantity of 
Carrots on an acre, not less than six hundred bushels, 
To the person who shall raise the greatest quantity of Po- 
tatoes on an acre, not less than five hundred bushels, 
To the person who shall raise the greatest quantity of 
Common Beets on an acre, not less than six hundred 
bushels, - - - - : - - : 
To the person who shall raise the greatest quantity of 
Sugar Beets on an acre, not less than six hundred 
bushels, - - : - . - - - 
To the person who shall raise the greatest quantity of 
Parsnips on an acre, not less than four hundred bushels, 
To the person who shall raise the greatest quantity of 
Mangel Wurtzel on an acre, not less than six hundred 
bushels, - - . : - - - - 
To the person who shall raise the greatest quantity of 
Ruta Baga on an acre, not less than six hundred 
bushels, - - - - - . ° “ 


To the person who shall raise the greatest quantity of 
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turnips on an acre, not less than six hundred bushels, $20 
To the person who shall raise the greatest quantity of 

Onions on an acre, not less than six hundred bushels, 20 
To the person who shall raise the greatest quantity of 

Cabbages on an acre, not less than twenty-five tons 

weight, free from earth when weighed, - - - 20 
To the person who shall raise the greatest quantity of 

dry Peas on an acre, not less than thirty bushels, 20 
To the person who shall raise the greatest quantity of 

dry Beans on an acre, not less than thirty bushels, 20 
To the person who shall give proof of having produced 

the largest quantity of dressed Flax, raised on half 

an acre, and not less than two hundred and fifty 

pounds, - - - - - - - - 20 

To entitle himself to either of the Premiums for Grain or 
Vegetable crops, the person claiming, must cultivate a tract 
of at least one acre in one piece, with the plant or produc- 
tion for which he claims a premium, and must state, in writ- 
ing, under oath of himself, and one other person, (accompa- 
nied by a certificate of the measurement of the land by some 
sworn surveyor,) the following particulars : - 

1. The state and quality of the land, in the spring of 
1825. 

2. The product and general state of cultivation and quan- 
tity of manure employed on it the year preceding. 

3. The quantity of manure used the present season. 

4, The quantity of seed used, and if Potatoes, the sort. 

5. The time and manner of sowing, weeding, and harvest- 
ing the crop, and the amount of the product, ascertained by 
actual measurement, after the whole produce for which a 
premium is claimed, is harvested, and the entire expense of 
cultivation. 

6. In regard to Indian Corn, the entire crop of the acre 
offered for premium, if shelled, must be measured between 
the 15th November and Ist December. If not shelled, the 

whole must be weighed within the same dates, and the Trus- 
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tees have determined to consider seventy-five pounds of corn 
and cob as equivalent to one bushel of shelled corn. 

And in relation to all vegetables (except Potatoes, Onions, 
and common turnips,) at least forty bushels must be weighed, 


and fifty-six pounds will be considered as equal to one 
bushel, free from dirt. 


AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENTS. 


To the person who shall give satisfactory evidence on 
* Soiling Cattle,” not less than six in number, and 
through the whole season, together witha particular 
account of the food given, and how cultivated, - $30 
To the person who shall make the experiment of turn- 
ing in green crops as a manure, on a tract not less 
than one acre, and prove its utility, and cheapness, 
giving a particular account of the process and its 
result, : - - : C0 : - 20 
To the person who shall, by actual experiment, prove 
the best season and modes of laying down lands to 
grass, whether spring, summer, or fall seeding be pre- 
ferable, and with or without grain on different soils, 30 
To the person who shall prove to the satisfaction of the 
Trustees, that his mode of rearing, feeding and fatten- 
ing neat cattle is best, - - - - - - 20 
To the person who shall prove to the satisfaction of the 
Trustees, the utility and comparative value of the 
cobs of Indian corn, when used with or without the 
grain itself, ground or broken, bei - - 20 
The claim under the two last heads, together with the 
evidences of the actual product, must be delivered, free of 
expense, to Benjamin Guild, Esq. in Boston, Assistant Re- 
cording Secretary of this Society, on or before the first day 
of December next—the Trustees not intending to decide 
upon claims under, the head of Agricultural Experiments, 
until their meeting in December. 
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BUTTER, CHEESE, HONEY, CIDER, CURRANT WINE. 


To the person who shall take up in the season, on his 
own farm, the greatest quantity of good honey, and 
shall at the same time exhibit superior skill in the 
management of Bees. [If there be any thing sup- 
posed to be new in the management the same to be 


communicated in writing] - - - - = $10 
For the best Cheese, not less than one year old, and vot 

less in quantity than one hundred pounds, - - 10 
For the next best, do do - - - . . 5 
For the next best Cheese /ess than one year old, - 10 
For the next best, do do : : - - : 5 
For the best Butter, not less than fifty pounds, - - 15 
For the next best, do do : - : - - 10 


~J 


For the next best, do do - - - - - : 
For the next best, do do - - - - - 
For the greatest quantity of Butter and Cheese, made 
between the 15th of May, and the Ist of October, 
from not less than four cows, the quantity of Butter 
and Cheese, and the number of cows to be taken into 
consideration, and specimens to be exhibited at the 
Show, of not less than twenty pounds of each, and 
the mode of feeding, ifany thing besides pasture was 
used, - - - - - : - - 20 
For the best specimen of Cider, not less than one bar- 
rel, made in 1824, manufactured by the person who 
shall exhibit the same, and from apples grown on his 
own farm, - - - - - - . - 15 
For the second best barrel, - - . - : 10 
The person obtaining the first premium shall be entitled 
to a further sum of $5, as a compensation for the premium 
barrel of cider, which shall be retained and used at the Show 
Dinner, in order that he may have the credit of it. 
{These premiums will be continued in future years. Per- 


sons Claiming them must state, in writing, their process of 
Vol. VIII 38 
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making aud managing their cider, and the kind of apples 
used. | 


Kor the best specimen of Currant Wine, not less than 
one gallon, exhibited by any person who shall have 
made not jess than 30 gallons, in the same season in 
which that which shall be exhibited was made, (a 


statement to be given, in writing, of the process of 
making the same,) - - - - - - $10 
For the next best, do do - . . - - 5 


FOR INVENTIONS. 


To the person who shall use the Drill Plough, or Ma- 
chine, and apply it most successfully to the cultiva- 
tion of any small Grains or Seeds, on a scale not less 
than one acre, - - - - - - - 20 

T’o the person who shall invent the best Machine for 
pulverising and grinding Plaster to the fineness of 
twenty-five bushels per ton, and which shall require 
no more power than a pair of oxen or horse, to turn 
out two tons per day, and so portable that it can be 
moved from one farm to another without inconve- 
nience, - - : : : - - 36 

‘l'o the person who shall produce, at the Show, any 
other Agricultural Implement, of his own invention, 
which shall ia the opinion of the Trustees, deserve a 
reward, a premium not exceeding Twenty Dollars, ac- 
cording to the value of the article exhibited. 

In all cases proofs must be given of the work done by the 
Machine, before it is exhibited; and of its having been used 
and approved by some practical farmer. Persons who have 
taken out patents for their inventions, are not thereby ex- 
cluded from claiming any of the above premiums. 

No claimant will be entitled to a premium unless in the 
opinion of the Committee, the machine or implement pre- 
sented by him shall be superior to any designed for the same 
nse. whith shall have heretofore gained a premium. 


é 
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FOR FOREST TREES, FRUIT TREES, AND HEDGES. 
For the best plantation of White Oak ‘T'rees, not less 


than one acre, nor fewer than one thousand trees per 
acre, to be raised from the acorn, and which trees 


shall be in the best thriving state on the first of Sep- 


239 


tember, FORT, eel eae het Soe der OO 


For the best plantations of White Ash, Larch, and Lo- 
cust Trees, each of not less than one acre, nor fewer 
than one thousand trees per acre, to be raiscd from 
the seeds, and which trees shall be in the best thriv- 
ing state on the first of September, 1827, - . 

For the best Live Hedge, made either of White or 
Cockspur Thorn, planted in 1820, not less than one 
hundred rods, and which shall be in the best thriving 
state in 1827, - . - - - - - 

For the best Buckthorn Hedge, not Jess than one hun- 
dred rods, and which shall be in the best thriving state 
in 1828, - - . . - - - - 

To the person who shall have planted out on his farm, 
since the spring of 1816, the greatest number of Ap- 
ple Trees, not less than one hundred in number, and 
who shall exhibit to the Trustees, at the Show in 


1827, satisfactory evidence of his having managed 
them with care and skill, - - ‘ 


FOR DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES. 


‘To the person or corporation who shall produce the best 
specimen of fine Broadcloth, not less than 1 5-8 yards 


wide, exclusive of the list, forty yards in quantity, and 
dyed in the wool, - . . : 


For the second best, do do do - - . 


For the best superfine Cassimere, not less than 3-4 yard 
wide, or less than forty yards in quantity, - - 
For the second best, do do do - - - - 
For the best superfine Sattinet, 3-4 yard wide, not less 
than fifty yards, - orate . 
For the second best, do - - : - 


5Q 
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50 


50 


$20 
15 
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FOR HOUSEHOLD MANUFACTURES. 


For the best Woollen Cloth, 3-4 yard wide, not less than 

twenty yards in quantity, - - : : $12 
For the second best, do do - - - - - § 
For the best double milled Kersey, 3-4 yard wide, not 

less than twenty yards in quantity, = - - - 12 
For the second best, do do - : . - or 
For the best Coating, 3-4 yard wide, not less than 

twenty yards in quantity, - - . - - 8 
For the second best, do do - 5 - - - 6 
For the best Flannel, 7-8 yard wide, not less than forty- 

five yards in quantity, - . - - ~ - 10 
For the second best, dodo - - - - - 7 
For the best yard wide Carpeting, not less than thirty 

yards in quantity, - - . - - - - 15 
For the second best, do do - - - - “ 7 
For the best 5-8 yard wide Stair Carpeting, not less than 

thirty yards in quantity, - : - : - 10 
For the second best, do do - : - - - 7 
For the best pair of Blankets, not less than 8-4 wide 


and 10-4 long, - - - - : - > fs 
For the second best, do do - - - - ss 
For the best Woollen Knit Hose, not less than 12 pair 

in number, - - - - - - - - § 
For the second best, dodo - - - - - 3 
For the best Worsted Hose, not less than 12 pair in 

number, - - - - : : - ois § 
For the second best,do do - - : - > 3 
For the best Men’s Half Hose, (woollen) not less than 

12 pair in number, - : . - - - 4 
For the second best, do do - ; . ‘ . 9 
For the best Men’s Woollen Gloves, not less than 12 

pair in number, - - - - . . & ick 
For the second best, dodo - - ° . . 3 


For the best Linen Diaper, 5-8 yard wide, not less than 
30 yards in quantity, - - - . pi ie 86g 
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For the second best, dodo - hobel - . - 3 
For the best yard wide Diaper, (for table linen) not less 

than 10 yards in quantity, = - 9 iid ti Sat 
For the second best, do do_ - - - - - 5 


For the best specimen of Sewing Silk, raised and spun 
in this State, of good fast colours, not less than one 


pound, - - - edie oi ee - eg 
For the second best, dodo__ - - - - - 3 
For the best Linen Cloth, (for shirting or sheeting) one 

yard wide and twenty-five yards long, = - . - 8 
For the second best,do do - - - : - 4, 


To the person who shall produce the best specimen of 

any Cotton fabrics in private families, not less than 

five pieces, - - - - - - : - 2 

All of the above manufactures of which the material is 
either in whole or in part sheep’s wool, must be made of 
wool of the growth of the United States,and manufactured 
within the State of Massachusetts. And all Manufactures, 
when presented, must have a private mark, and any public 
or known mark must be completely concealed, so as not to 
be*seen, or known by the Committee, nor must the Proprie- 
tors be present when they are examined ; in default of either 
of these requisitions, the articles will not be deemed entitled 
to consideration or premium. 

Animals, or manufactured Articles, may be offered for 
premium at Brighton, notwithstanding they may have re- 
ceived a premium from a Ceunty Agricultural Society. 

It is understood, that whenever, merely{from a want of com- 
petition, any ef the claimants may be considered entitled to 
the premium, under a literal construction, yet if, in the opi- 
nion of the Judges, the object so offered is not deserving of 
any reward, the Judges shall havea right to reject such claims. 
Persons to whom premiums shall be awarded, may, at their 
option, have an article of Plate with suitable inscriptions, in 


lieu of money. Premiums will be paid within ten days after 
they shall be awarded. 
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That in any case in which a pecuniary premium is offered, 
the Trustees may, having regard to the circumstances of the 
competitor, award either one of the Society’s gold or silver 
medals in lieu of the pecuniary premium annexed to the 
several articles. 

That ifany competitor for any of the Society’s premiums 
shall be discovered to have used any disingenuous measures, 
by which the objects of the Society have been defeated, such 
person shall not only forfeit the premium which may have 
been awarded to him, but be rendered incapable of being 
ever after a competitor for any of the Society’s premiums, 

All premiums not demanded within six months after they 
shall have been awarded, shall be deemed as having been 
generously given to aid the funds of the Society. 


PLOUGHING MATCH. 


On the second day of the Cattle Show, viz. the 20th day 
of October, Premiums will be given to the owners and 
ploughmen of three Ploughs, drawn by two yoke of oxen, 
and to the owners and ploughmen of three ploughs drawn by 
one yoke of oxen, which shall be adjudged by a competent 
Committee, to have performed the best work, with least ex- 
pense of labour, not exceeding half an acre to each plough. 
Notice will be given in the public Papers, at least six weeks 
before said day, that a piece of ground has been provided 
for twenty ploughs—ten double and ten single teams; and 
that entries may be made of the names of the competitors 
until the morning of the 20th. Preference will be given to 
those who enter first; but if, on calling the list at the hour 
appointed, precisely, those first named do not appear, the 
next in order will be preferred. There will be two Com- 
mittees of three persons each—one to be the judges of the 
ploughing by double teams, the other of the ploughing by 
single teams—-the latter to have assigned to them a part of 
the field distinct from that of the double team. 
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Premiums as follows, (being the same for the double and 
single teams.) 

First Plough $15 Second Plough $10 ‘Third Plough $6 
Ploughman 8  Ploughman 5. Ploughman 3 
Driver 4 Driver 3 Driver 2 

In each case, if there be no Driver, both sums to be award- 
ed to the Ploughman. 

The persons intending to contend for these Prizes, must 
give notice in writing, to Gornam Parsons, Esq. of Brighton. 
The competitors will also be considered as agreeing to fol- 
low such rules and regulations as may be adopted by the 
committee on the subject. The ploughs to be ready to start 
at 10 o’clock, A. M. 

The result of the last Ploughing matches at Brighton, and 
the satisfaction expressed by so many of their agricultural 
brethren, will induce the Society to continue these premiums 
annually, in connexion with the Cattle Show, as an efficacious 
means of exciting emulation and improvement in the use 
and construction of the most important instrument of agricul- 
ture. 

The trial of Working Oxen is to take place on the first 
day at 11 o’clock, and no animals less than four years old 
will be allowed to enter as working cattle. 

Persons intending to offer any species of Stock for pre- 
miums, are requested to give notice thereof, either by letter 
(post paid) stating the articles, or to make personal applica- 
tion to the Secretary of the Show,* Brighton, on or before 
the 18th day of October, in order that he may enter. such 
notice or application, so that tickets may be ready at 9 
o’clock on the 19th. No person will be considered as a com- 
petitor, who shall not have given such notice, or made such 
application for entry, on or before the time above specified. 

All articles of manufactures and inventions, must be en- 


* Jonathan Winship, Esq. 
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tered and deposited in the Sdc:ety’s Rooms, on Monday, the 
17th of October, and will be examined by the Committees 
on Tuesday, the 18th, the d: y before the Cattle Show; and 
no person but the Trustees shall be admitted to examine 
them before the Show. Thy articles so exhibited, must be 
left till after the Show, for the satisfaction of the public. 
The applicants will be heid to a rigid compliance with 
this rule relative to entries, as well as to the other rules pre- 
scribed. 
The examination of every species of stock, will take place 
on the 19th, and Ploughing Match on the 20th of October. 
The Trustees also propose to appropriate, on the first day 
of the Cattle Show, their Pens for the public sale of any Ani- 
mals, that may have been offered for premium, and also of 
any others that are considered by them as possessing fine 
qualities. Notice to be given hereafter ef the time of public 
sale of Manufactures. Sale to commence at 12 o’clock precise- 
ly. And for all Animals or Manufactures, that are intended 
to be sold, notice must be given to the Secretary, before 10 
o’clock of the 18th. Auctioneers will be provided by the 
Trustees. 
By order of the ‘T'rustees, 
R. SULLIVAN, 
shllapenap Committee 
G. PARSONS, : 
E. H. DERBY, 
January, 1825. 
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